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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


There can be no doubt that we are approaching 
Mg. BALFOUR'S 9 deeply interesting, if not a unique, political 
‘position, for which the rashness of Lord Rosebery 
and the sagacious promptitude of Mr. Balfour are jointly respon- 
sible. We referred last month to the dismay produced in sedate 
Ministerial circles by the Premier’s unexpected and vehement 
declaration of war upon the House of Lords at Bradford, where 
there was much big talk of a revolutionary resolution, to be 
followed by an appeal to the country. The scandal of the House 
of Lords was declared to have dwarfed every other question, 
and all the world gathered that the matter was to be brought 
to an immediate issue—the House of Commons was apparently 
to be assembled in order to receive the resolution, and forthwith 
the question was to be referred to the constituencies. The 
Bradford speech was plainly incompatible with what is familiar 
as the policy of “filling up the cup,” which is favoured by all 
sober Gladstonians; they frankly recognize that at present their 
case against the Peers has no prospect of carrying the country, 
and that their only chance is to try and pick a quarrel over some 
item lower down in the Newcastle Programme. This month has 
witnessed a movement in the ranks of the Party which has re- 
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sulted in a reassertion of the “cup” policy and a consequent 
effort to ignore Bradford and to postpone the attack on the 
Lords. The Newcastle Programme is to be resumed, and next 
Session is to be devoted to Welsh Disestablishment, One Man 
One Vote, Unification of London, The Local Veto Bill, &c., &e. 
Every important Ministerial speech and leading article is now 
composed on these lines. Mr. Balfour, however, as the leader 
of a most formidable and growing Opposition, has declared, with 
the enthusiastic approval of his followers that he declines to 
allow a great Constitutional question to be frivolled with by Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues, and that after the Prime Minister 
has delivered a studied and elaborate attack upon one branch 
of the Legislature, which he pronounced to be a peril to the 
country, it is not competent for the Government to proceed to 
other business. Mr. Balfour appears to us to have taken very 
strong ground in the speech he delivered at Nottingham on 
December 5th :— 


**T consider that no Ministry holding office under the Crown has a right to 
declare its intention, and then put it quietly on the shelf for a time until it suits 
its purpose to take it down. If the House of Lords is the bar of progress, the 
obstacle to national development, an indefensible element in the Constitution 
which they represent it is, then let them set at work to alter it at once. (A voice, 
‘ Forthwith.’) Certainly forthwith. I do not know whether my friend wants 
the House of Lords abolished or maintained, but I am sure that in either case he 
is too sensible to support a Government which says that it is not to be main- 
tained, but delays to destroy it. Iadmire my friend. He has gota policy. He 
wants Parliament called together, this enigmatic resolution introduced, and the 
verdict taken upon it. That is not the policy of the Government, and I hope 
that he will not vote for those from whom he differs so widely. And if they 
are not at all prepared to make any recommendation in their utterances, it is 
perfectly evident that they already repent of the step that they have taken. But 
I say the country has a right to demand that this policy should be at once pur- 
sued. It is not fair upon the country, it is not fair upon the Peers, it is not fair 
upon the Opposition, it is not fair upon the House of Commons, and it is not fair 
upon any section of interest in the country that we should leave this vast Con- 
stitutional issue hanging in the balance, undecided and undealt with. I shall 
think it my duty to hold the Government to the pledges that they have given 
through the Prime Minister, to require them at the earliest convenient date to 
tell us what it is that they mean and how they intend to carry it out, and, having 
given us that insight into their intentions, to appeal to those who alone are able 
to give any verdict upon the question, and to appeal to them in such a way that 
we shall be able to understand their verdict. 


Lord Rosebery was very much nettled by Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration, and in speaking at Devon- 
port on December 11th, stated that the Ministry 
“decline to be threatened in this matter. . . . . I decline to 
abdicate our freedom of action in this matter. We will not at 
their (the Conservatives) bidding put an end to a Parliament 
which, in our belief, has much good and fruitful work before it. 
We propose when Parliament begins to proceed in due course with 
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the work of the Session, and those who wish to do otherwise will 
have to turn us out.” To plain people this can only mean, when 
contrasted with the bellicose utterance of Bradford, that Lord 
Rosebery is endeavouring to retrieve a blunder and is a party to 
the shelving of his own revolution. The pungency of the situation 
consists in the contrast between the eagerness of the defenders of 
the Upper House to meet an attack and the anxiety of those who 
have undertaken the attack to be doing something else. In the 
meantime the average Radical who lives beyond the inner ring of 
political intrigue, who believes in the shibboleths of his Party, and 
is prepared to walk ten miles through the rain to hear the Peers 
denounced, is utterly bewildered by the subtle tactics of his 
leaders and wire-pullers. A few weeks ago he learnt with infinite 
joy that the great moment had at last come, and that the whole 
Party was to take off its coat and waastcoat and gird up its loins 
for a terrific onslaught on the Lords—under the lead it is true of 
a Second Chamber man. But at Devonport he was informed in 
one breath that Lord Rosebery’s pious opinion in favour of a Second 
Chamber will not be allowed to interfere with practical politics, 
and in the next that the crusade against the Peers is to be indefi- 
nitely postponed. This vacillation is very perplexing and damp- 
ing to the enthusiast, but we have a practical suggestion to make 
—let him instruct his Member to assist Mr. Balfour in getting the 
matter discussed as soon as the House of Commons assembles. 


At a moment when the Government stood in ur- 

BRIGG. gent need of public support in their great under- 

taking against the House of the Lords, the electors 

of the Brigg Division of Lincolnshire, following the lead of Forfar- 

shire, returned a Conservative for the first time since the con- 

stituency was created in 1885.. The figures of the last four con- 
tests interpret themselves— 


1885. 1886. 1892. 1894. 
Liberal ... 5,643 ... ... 3,887 ... ... 4,448 .. ... 4,800 
Conservative 3,006 ....... 3,722 ... ... 4,021 ... ... 4,377 
Majority...L.2,637 ... ... 1.165... .. 1.427... ... ©.97 


The vacancy was caused by the retirement of Mr. Waddy to a 
Recordership, and Mr. Maunsell Richardson, a famous sportsman, 
with considerable local prestige, who had been twice defeated (in 
1886 and 1892), again contested the seat on behalf of the Unionists, 
his opponent this time being Mr. H. Reckitt, lately Member for 
Pontefract. The capture of the seat by seventy-seven votes is most 
satisfactory, and the Unionists may congratulate themselves upon 
possessing candidates of the type of Mr. Maunsell Richardson and 
Mr. Ramsay, the Member for Forfarshire, who, with plenty of more 
37* 
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congenial interests in life, devote themselves in the most public- 
spirited way to the disagreeable work of fighting Gladstonian seats. 


An even more notable episode than the defection 
of Brigg was a speech delivered by Mr. MacEwan, 
who holds one of the safest and most important 
Gladstonian seats in Scotland, the Central Division of Edinburgh. 
It is reported in The Scotsman of December 18th, and it merits the 
widest publicity possible; The Spectator (whose unpartizanship is 
sometimes almost superhuman, e.g., when it recommends the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party to merge itself with the Gladstonians rather 
than maintain a separate existence) describes it as “the great poli- 
tical event of the year.” Mr. MacEwan declared the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893 to be “dead” and incapable of resuscitation “in this 
generation.” He thinks that the Irish Nationalists should be 
frankly told by their British allies that the object for which the 
alliance has worked with unparalleled devotion for nine years is 
unattainable. He evidently recognizes that Unionism holds the 
stronger position on this subject in Great Britain, and he suggests 
that all parties should sit round a table and endeavour to arrive at 
a modus vivendi. The result of a conference with the Unionists, 
in Mr. MacEwan’s judgment, would not be a Parliament, but 
probably Ireland would be put on the same level of local govern- 
ment as England and Scotland—Dublin Castle would be swept 
away, while County, District, and Parish Councils popularized the 
discharge of local business. The speaker further announced that 
many members of the Party recognized the hopelessness of forcing 
such a measure as last year’s Bill on the country, and had only 
supported it in order to keep faith with the Irish! He strongly 
condemned the manner in which the guillotine was applied, and 
demands the constitution of a more robust Second Chamber than 
the House of Lords, which being based on the representative prin- 
ciple, shall be strong enough to crush revolutionary projects :— 
“Some day, when the Government in power is only in a small 
majority, a combination of faddists may succeed in getting legislation 
of the most experimental kind on the Statute-book, which in a very 
short time might shatter the foundation on which our commercial 
supremacy rests.” Mr. MacEwan is one of the many Moderates who 
have been not unreasonably alarmed at the crazy Collectivist reso- 
lutions carried by the Trade Union Congress at Norwich. The Scotch 
are fond of “ heckling,” but he was not cross-examined by the meet- 
ing upon either of the two important opinions he expressed; he 
was accorded a unanimous vote of confidence. Two days later Mr. 
R. W. Wallace, another Gladstonian Member for Edinburgh, in 
addressing his constituents, expressed his admiration of Mr. 
MacEwan’s speech, and stated that, “so far as its practical conclu- 
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sions went, he, to a large extent, to almost the whole extent, felt 
himself in agreement with the speech of his honourable colleague.’ 


Moreover, the only Gladstonian paper published in Edinburgh takes 
the same line. 


Another significant episode is the secession of the 
er Boiler Makers’ Union from the Trade Union Con- 

gress. It is only second among Trade Unions to 
the Society of Amalgamated Engineers, and represents the pick of 
the proletariat; its members are alarmed, in company with the 
Illingworths and MacEwans, at the harum-scarum Socialism of the 
Norwich Congress. The enrolled Boiler Makers number 24,000 
artisans working laboriously for a weekly wage—they presumably 
desire that wage to be as high as may be, and to be earnable in as 
short a time as possible, but they apparently see that the prosperity 
of production is a condition precedent to the generosity of distribu- 
tion, in other words, that their share of the proceeds of industry 
depends upon there being some proceeds to share. The Collec- 
tivists may have the best intentions in the world, but they are 
blind to this side of the Social Problem, as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out in his admirable Sunderland speech. As the Boiler Makers’ 
Union have resolved by 14,241 votes to 9,078 to secede from the 
Congress owing to its capture by the “advanced men,” it may be 
assumed that, in their judgment, all this wild talk about appro- 
priating the means of production is not merely obnoxious to 
capitalists but hostile to the interests of artisans. Such a demon- 
stration of anti-Collectivism on the part of such a body is perhaps 
the great industrial event of the year—for about a day it sobered 
The Daily Chronicle. 


The Ministry have made a tardy concession to the 

t — Indian Government on the Cotton Duties, which 
is apparently giving considerable dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Westland, the financial member of the Viceroy’s Council, in- 
troduced Bills, on December 17th, imposing an Import Duty of 
5 per cent. ad valorem on cotton yarns and fabrics, and a counter- 
vailing Excise Duty on cotton goods and yarns of more than 
twenty counts manufactured in India. He announced that the 
new duties would be imposed at once, as large shipments were 
being made from England, and that while the Indian Government 
could not recommend the Excise Bill, it was the only price at 
which the Secretary of State's (Mr. Fowler) ratification of the 
Import Duties could be obtained. Bombay, Calcutta, and Man- 
chester all show signs of annoyance at these proposals, the two former 
feel that Indian interests are being sacrificed by a shaky Cabinet 
to Lancashire votes, while Manchester is organizing opposition 
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to what the cotton industry profess to regard as a protective 
duty. The Excise Bill is clearly a sop to Lancashire, and will 
be both unpopular and unproductive in India, the great bulk 
of native yarns having less than twenty counts. English op- 
position to the Import Duties is not over-reasonable, as Lan- 
cashire only competes in superior yarns, upon which Mr. Fowler 
is clapping on Excise Duty for their especial benefit. It would, 
of course, have been better to have left the Indian Government 
to meet their difficulties in their own way, but we think that 
Mr. Fowler, considering his position, is on the whole to be com- 
mended on the compromise he has suggested, though it will be 
necessary to ascertain how far the Excise would affect India’s 
export trade to China and Japan. One cannot help asking what 
Indian Secretary of late years would have stiffened himself against 
Lancashire in such a matter ? As we go to press the question is still 
under discussion in both countries, but Mr. Fowler will probably 
get his way. 


Lord Jersey, the late Governor of New South 
—_— JERSEY'S Wales, it will be remembered, represented the 
EPORT. 

Imperial Government at the Ottawa Conference 
held in the summer. Literally speaking, he watched the proceed- 
ings on behalf of the Colonial Office. After an unduly long delay, 
for which he is in no way responsible, his report of the proceedings 
has been issued at the extravagant price of 3s. 4d. Intrinsically 
it is of the greatest value and interest, and it seems to us nothing 
short of scandalous that a State paper of much moment, which 
deserves the widest possible publicity, should be deprived of circu- 
lation by a prohibitive price. It is certainly unfair to Lord Jersey, 
who has produced a most interesting document, full of keen, 
passionless observation, and naturally sympathetic to Colonial aspi- 
rations. On the larger questions raised at the Conference, viz., inter- 
colonial and inter-imperial trade relations, three resolutions were 
recorded by the delegates, demanding (1) the right to enter into 
agreements of commercial reciprocity, including that of making 
differential tariffs with Great Britain and between different colonies ; 
(2) the abrogation of existing foreign treaties impeding this policy ; 
and proclaiming (3) the advisability of a Customs arrangement be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies, placing inter-imperial trade 
on a more favourable footing than external trade. Lord Jersey dis- 
misses the last of these resolutions as impracticable in view of the 
present proportion between our colonial and foreign trade, and 
seems to regard it as an academic display of goodwill on the part 
of delegates who were quite aware of the obstacles to its realiza- 
tion. The report is, however, in favour of granting the Colonies 
all possible liberty in regard to inter-colonial trade arrangements, 
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but pertinently reminds us that if Great Britain is to benefit by 
any future minimum tarifis that Colonies may establish for 
British goods, it will be necessary to abrugate the preventive 
clauses in the Belgian and German treaties of 1862 and 1865. 
Sir Edward Grey, it may be remembered, stated in the House of 
Commons on July 30 the general effect of the treaties as follows : 
(1) that they do not prevent differential treatment by the United 
Kingdom in favour of British Colonies; (2) they do prevent 
differential treatment by British Colonies in favour of the United 
Kingdom; (3) they do not prevent differential treatment by 
British Colonies in favour of each other. Lord Jersey endorses 
this view, so it is now to be clearly understood, as it has not been 
hitherto, that the questions of inter-colonial reciprocity and 
British preferential arrangements in favour of the Colonies are 
independent of existing foreign treaties. 


The Conference considered two other matters of 
om. practical importance, the establishment of lines 
of swift steamers between Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia vid Canada, and the construction of a Pacific cable with 
landing stations wholly within British control. The Conference 
requested the Home Government to subsidize the mail service and 
to share in the expense of constructing the cable. Lord Jersey 
supports the Colonies in both these demands. He thinks without 
adding to the heavy burden of the British taxpayer, that the re- 
quired steamer subsidy—£75,000 a year is the sum stipulated for 
—might be raised mainly from the £104,000 which is now paid to 
the mail steamers running to New York; there is also an Imperial 
contribution of £95,000 to the Eastern weekly mail, a fraction of 
which Lord Jersey suggests might be advantageously deflected. 
He further thinks if the new steamers are built in accordance 
with Admiralty requirements, i.¢., are available in war-time as 
armed cruisers, that the Post Office and Admiralty between them 
could meet the case without making any additional call upon the 
Treasury. In advocating the proposed Pacific cable, Lord Jersey 
is “unable to understand how two different routes, one eastern, the 
other western, joining Great Britain and her Australasian colonies, 
can fail at critical moments to be more useful than one.” He is 
convinced that, with suitable safeguards the contributing Govern- 
ments need fear no loss. 


The Canadian Premier died suddenly on Wednes- 

bo achcrrnal day afternoon, the 12th, when on a visit to Her 
Majesty at Windsor. He was taken ill at the 

Queen’s table during lunch, seemed to recover and was able to re- 
appear, but he fainted again and passed away in a few minutes. 


eee 
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His death is much lamented in Canada, and deservedly so. He 
climbed to his high office from a humble origin by sterling quali- 
ties and without any of that meretricious oratory which is so often 
a road to power. He commenced in a lawyer’s office and rose to be 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. He was laborious, 
able, and energetic. At the age of twenty-seven he had become a 
convert to Roman Catholicism; and when he was selected as 
Minister of Justice by Sir John Macdonald there was some outcry 
against his appointment by the Orange section of the Conservative 
Party. From time to time charges were brought against him for 
favouring Roman Catholics. In spite of this, when Sir John Mac- 
donald died it was felt there was no man so capable of succeeding 
him as Sir John Thompson. His selection was creditable to the 
Conservatives, and he amply justified their confidence. England 
is grateful to him for his unswerving loyalty to the British 
dominion. 


The unfortunate Colony of Newfoundland appears 
NewrounbLAnp. to have collapsed financially as well as politically. 

While its politicians have been playing the réle of 
important statesmen struggling through a Constitutional crisis, in 
the course of which one Ministry has disqualified another for 
corruption, and has in its turn been defeated at the polls for its 
virtuous conduct—the performance exciting an anxious interest in 
the breasts of constitution-mongers in England—there was a people 
behind on the verge of bankruptcy. It is not surprising that with 
a population in such straits the promise of substantial benefits on 
the part of aspiring politicians was an effectual means of obtaining 
support. On the 10th of December the two chief banks of St. 
John’s suspended payment. Six business firms followed suit. 
The situation immediately became desperate. The notes of the 
two banks in circulation, representing $1,200,000, became valueless. 
Surrency ceased and there was no business, or means of paying 
wages. It is reported that the colony and people are ruined and 
that the whole island possesses only $300,000 in specie, including 
bank assets. A recent despatch says “Every day more firms are 
closing. There is no work and no prospect of any, and no means 
of feeding the people round the coast. They will probably perish 
by hundreds.” This is certainly a pitiful result of 400 years effort 
at colonization ; but it must be remembered that Newfoundland 
has a shocking climate, that in consequence its best men have 
emigrated to Canada and the States; according to Mr. A. R. 
Whiteway, who should know what he is writing about, “half the 
island cannot be developed,” owing to French treaty rights, “ while 
the staple industry is being prosecuted under greater difficulties 
each year, owing to the French bounty system. The opinion grows 
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that a Royal Commission will inquire into the financial situation, 
even though such a course should entail reversion to the status 
of a Crown Colony.” 


The most mournful episode of a generally gloomy 
month was the death of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the news of which reached this country with tragic 
suddenness on Monday, 17th December. It found his intimate 
friends wholly unprepared, while his relations in Scotland declined 
to credit the catastrophe, which eventually, however, received 
remorseless confirmation. The news had travelled slowly, and it 
appears that this fascinating writer, who inspired something very 
like affection in his mere readers, died without warning in his 
Samoan home on December 3rd. His body was borne to the 
summit of Pala Mountain, 1,300 ft. above the sea, and there buried 
according to the wish he had expressed. This is no place to 
attempt an estimate of his services to literature or to forecaste the 
fame that may be his. No writer of this generation has received 
more universal praise, and certainly none has given greater pleasure. 
He has contributed to put the novel, which is a compound of a 
blue-book and a sermon, in its proper place, and is responsible for 
the healthy revival of romance. It is not difficult to detect in 
appreciations of his work that have already appeared a dis- 
position to resent the claims that some of his more unmeasured 
admirers may be expected to urge on his behalf, but we devoutly 
hope that they will be too solicitous of his ultimate reputation to 
imperil it by any untimely extravagance. 


R. L. 
STEVENSON. 


It seems ages since the Russian and the French 
were einbracing each other in the streets of Paris 
and Toulon, and yet it is little more than a year 
ago. It is difficult to measure the sentiments which actuate 
nations towards each other. The so-called Democratic Press, 
always on the look-out for sensation, treats only the efferves- 
cence of a nation as a serious expression, and exaggerates 
temporary ebullitions of feeling. Something no doubt was done 
by the Toulon festivities to pave the way for an entente between 
Russia and France should the Triple Alliance have proved 
menacing, but the Franco-Russian effervescence has subsided. 
Circumstances have as usual singularly modified the European 
situation since the days of Toulon. The greatest circumstance 
was the death of Alexander III. He was called, deservedly 
enough, the “Peacekeeper of Europe.” His death and funeral 
brought the members of the Royal Houses of Russia and 
England into close communion. The widowed Empress of 
Russia and the Princess of Wales are sisters; and so in the 
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long, trying, and painful circumstances of the funeral proces- 
sion from the Crimea to St. Petersburg, the young Emperor 
of Russia and the Prince of Wales were brought into daily 
contact and conspicuous intimacy. The one personified Russia 
and the other personified England. Here was an object lesson 
in the value of Royalty. 


The Royalists of France were for the moment 
Russe Reto, avenged, while the Republican looked on with sour 

feelings. The tone of the Russian Press became 
visibly softened towards England, and there was talk of an entente. 
As far as we are concerned we shall be heartily glad if there is a 
prospect of improved relations. We have never encouraged 
English animosity towards Russia. We know well the. friendly 
feelings which prevail in Russian Society towards England. Edu- 
cated Russians are always travelling afar—away from their rigorous 
climate; they have met the English in their own country and all 
over the globe, and like them. We only hate those whom we do 
not know, and this may account for some English asperity towards 
Russia: very few Englishmen have visited that country. A 
Russian entente would be preferable to our entering into the 
Quadruple Alliance as has been proposed. Such a step was only 
desirable when we were menaced with a Franco-Russian alliance. 
If in consequence of the altered European situation France desires 
a better understanding with England, she can readily obtain it 
by a change of policy in Egypt, where at, present she endeavours 
to preserve an open sore. An entente with Russia is certainly 
desirable, and it would assure the peace of Europe for another 
generation. Yet we would join in no entente that was ill-disposed 
towards Germany. A favourable circumstance now is that the 
young Czar, having married a German princess, is likely to be 
more friendly towards Germany than his father was. 


Some terrible stories of Turkish atrocities in 
ALLEGED TURKISH Armenia have been circulated during the month. 
ATROCITIES IN ‘ ; . 

Armenia. 4akhi Pasha, described as “that prowling enemy to 
the peace and life of mankind,” is accused of 

having marched his troops upon some eleven defenceless villages, 
the inhabitants of which consisted of unarmed old men, women, 
boys, and girls, 900 of whom were hacked to pieces; the women 
were outraged, and the villages, after the sack, were set in flames. 
If such hideous scenes have been enacted, all Englishmen will be 
united in their indignation and horror. The difficulty is that 
there is a party in this country which is positively greedy for in- 
formation discrediting to the “ unspeakable Turk.” On the other 
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hand, an opposing party, which favours the Turk as a factor in the 
European equilibrium, is absolutely incredulous of the atrocity 
stories which are declared to be concocted. A Captain R.N., 
writing to The Times, says he had an opportunity in Crete of 
investigating charges of atrocity, and found that out of eight 
allegations, not a single case was supported by facts. Mr. H. 
Rassom writes to the same effect—his experience having been 
formed when he was on a political mission to Kurdistan and 
Armenia in 1877. Admiral Sir John Commerell, again, writes 
warmly on behalf of the Turk, and gives a certificate of character 
founded upon the circumstances of his relations with them in Asia 
Minor. Between these two parties, the one accused of blackening 
and the other accused of whitewashing, it is somewhat difficult to 
form an impartial judgment. Circumstances seem favourable to 
an efficient intervention, as a commission of inquiry has been ap- 
pointed by the Sultan, partly composed of delegates from the great 
Powers. Great Britain, Russia, and France are co-operating, and 
the Sultan is reported to be ready to invite the signatory Powers 
of the Treaty of Berlin to send representatives to Kurdistan to 
superintend the introduction of reforms in that province. The 
urgent need is, however, to discover what truth there is in the 
accounts of atrocities. Until their truth or falsehood has been 
ascertained, we must endeavour to suspend our judgment. 


The new Reichshaus at Berlin, which was built at 

DIsLoYAL ScENE a cost of £1,500,000, out of money set aside for the 
Rucnetac, Purpose from the French war indemnity, was for- 
mally opened by the German Emperor on Wed- 

nesday, December 5th. The Imperial Diet held its first sitting on 
the following day, and it was marked by a scene of disloyalty on 
the part of the Socialist members, who remained seated when the 
House was called upon, as is customary, to give cheers for the 
Emperor and the German nation. The Social Democrats have 
hitherto avoided taking part in this demonstration by remaining 
outside in the lobbies, but on this occasion they remained in their 
seats and remained silent. The President rebuked the Socialists, 
and expressed the indignation of the House. Herr Singer, a 
Socialist leader, defended the conduct of his Party by saying that 
neither he nor his colleagues “would join in cheers for a person 
who had contemplated having to call upon the soldiers to shoot 
down their fathers and their brothers.” His concluding words 
were drowned in a roar of recrimination. The Emperor, in 
an audience which he gave a few days later to the President 
and Vice-Presidents of the Reichstag, characterized the scene 
as deplorable, and as a proof of the necessity of anti-revo- 
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lutionary measures. To the English mind it seems preposterous 
to compel subjects to cheer a Sovereign. Cheering has no 
value at all unless it be spontaneous, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive a much greater piece of tyranny than to enforce enthusiasm. 
Yet the German Cabinet resolved to request permission of the 
House to prosecute the offending Members on a charge of Lése- 
majesté, Notwithstanding the general indignation of the majority 
against the Socialists the Government request was rejected by 168 
votes to 58. The action of the Socialists was considered to be pro- 
tected by the provision of Article 30 of the Constitution, which 
lays down that no Member can be prosecuted at any time for his 
vote or for manifestations of opinion. The anti-revolutionary or 
repressive laws were introduced by Herr Nieberding, the Minister 
for Justice, on the 17th, but a Socialist Member discovered that 
there was not a legal quorum present, and the President was 
obliged to adjourn the House until January 8th. The Government 
are reported to be persisting in the prosecution, which is a bad 
beginning for the Hohenlohe régime. 


To the surprise of everyone the Wekerle Ministry 
tas , ree has resigned ; this has occurred at the very moment 

of its success in passing the Marriage Law Re- 
forms. The Emperor had suppressed his own inclinations, which 
were no doubt unfavourable to the new law, and had exerted his 
personal influence to obtain the consent of the House of Magnates 
to the new Bills. Demonstrations of loyalty and satisfaction had 
taken place at Buda-Pesth. An explanation of the change is that 
at the eleventh hour the Emperor has been influenced by Austrian 
reactionary influences, and that he has refused to sanction some 
minor supplementary clauses to the Marriage Bill which would 
have facilitated its working. It is said as another reason, that 
notwithstanding Dr. Wekerle’s apparent strength, represented by 
his majority, he is troubled by the usual dissension in the left wing 
ot his Party, composed of Republicans and extreme Hungarian 
Nationalists. The Emperor has indeed a tolerably ridiculous part 
to play. At Vienna he is Kaiser pure and simple, but at Buda- 
Pesth he has to divest himself of his Austrian nationality, and 
play the part of a Hungarian King. We have in the relation 
between Austria and Hungary a useful warning of the danger of 
dual Government which some ill-advised English politicians pro- 
pose to set up in Great Britain. Nothing less than separation will 
satisfy the Parnellites of Hungary. Dr. Wekerle may be said to 
represent the Home Rulers who have succeeded in obtaining 
parliamentary independence and executive power. This achieve- 


ment has of course whetted the local appetite for entire indepen- 
dence. 
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Democratic assemblies seem sometimes to have 
Se been invented to disclose how much men can hate 
each other. From the Reichstag we turn to the 
Italian Chamber wherein disgraceful scenes have been enacted 
Here we had an Ex-Premier, Signor Giolitti, endeavouring to 
blacken the character of the present Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, 
by accusing him of financial corruption. Signor Giolitti produced 
some mysterious documents which were declared to be incriminat- 
ing. These were dramatically produced in the chamber and placed 
at the disposal of the President. A violent scene then took place 
over the question as to what was to be done with them. Ulti- 
mately a committee of five Deputies was appointed to examine 
and report on the documents. When the report was made it 
appeared there was not much in them ; and the papers which were 
supposed to incriminate Signor Crispi and members of his family 
were stigmatized by him as a “ mass of lies and slander.” He has 
lodged an information with the Public Prosecutor charging Signor 
Giolitti, Deputy Mazzino, and Signor Martuscelli—the official 
who inspected the books of the Banco Romana—with forgery. 
Signor Giolitti discreetly remained absent during the sittings 
which discussed the documents, an absence which was much 
commented on. On the prorogation of Parliament he left Italy 
for Germany, where he is safe from the issue of a summons. 


The Japanese continue their career of conquest 

oa without a check ; so far, indeed, they may be said 
to have been waging war against flocks of sheep. 

The Government of China has evidently discovered its miserable 
plight and has at last formally sued for peace. It remains to be 
seen whether Japan is implacable and China sufficiently dis- 
heartened to accept the onerous terms which will be imposed. It 
will be interesting to observe whether China is capable of profiting 
by the lesson of her defeat, which teaches that hordes of inhabi- 
tants with a gingerbread Court, and a “ Vice-Regent of Heaven” as 
ruler, do not constitute a nation at all, but merely a people destined 
to be subject to stronger races. It is not impossible that the 
parcelling out of China will commence with the discovery of her 
weakness through the Japanese war. Port Arthur, described as 
the strongest fortress in China, containing a great naval arsenal, 
which had been created at an enormous expense, fell like a pack of 
cards on November 21st. Marshal Oyama’s army marched slowly 
down the Peninsula, and encircled the inland forts with his two 
divisions. There were difficulties on account of brushwood and 
absence of roads, but the Chinese opposition was trivial. After an 
exchange of fire, fort after fort was assaulted and carried though 
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formidably equipped with heavy Krupp guns. Simultaneously 
with the attack of the land forces, twenty Japanese torpedo-boats 
made a rush into the harbour, thus creating a panic which assisted 
to complete the victory. The Japanese marred their success by a 
shocking massacre of defenceless Chinese. The excuse given for 
this crime is that Japanese prisoners were found mutilated and 
beheaded. The capture of Port Arthur, while sealing the fate of 
China, has not, however, stayed the Japanese from pursuing their 
successes in Manchuria and elsewhere. It is very natural they 
should desire to occupy Pekin before concluding peace, so as to 
break up the colossal conceit of China and bring home a know- 
ledge of their defeat to the Chinese people, half of whom, on 
account of their ignorance and the deficiency of communication, 
are probably unaware of the terrible reverses their Government has 
sufiered. The Emperor of China is reported to have sent a fully 
accredited Peace Envoy to ascertain the terms upon which the 
Japanese will cease to slay Celestials. 


Ferdinand de Lesseps died on December 7th. The 
Spectator well describes him as “the ideal pro- 
moter of our time.” What he had in addition to 
a sharp intelligence was an astonishing vitality. He was remark- 
able in whatsoever he did, and wheresoever he went. He com- 
menced in diplomacy, cut some figure at Madrid, and was after- 
wards sent on a mission to the republic which had been proclaimed 
at Rome, but here he took a line of his own, quarrelled with the 
French Foreign Office, and sent in his resignation. This closed his 
diplomatic career; if it had continued he would have risen to the 
highest rank, and might conceivably have saved his country from 
her disastrous war with Germany. His influence under the Second 
Empire was always great, in consequence of his cousinship and friend- 
ship with the Empress Eugenie. Her support of his Suez Canal 
scheme was one of the causes of its success. She went to Egypt and 
inaugurated its opening with great pomp and splendour. It is not 
quite agreeable to look back to the attitude of prominent English- 
men towards this great project. Lord Palmerston declared it to be 
“a bubble scheme,” and Robert Stephenson derided it. Nevertheless, 
Monsieur de Lesseps’ pluck and perseverance overcame all obstacles, 
and upon August 15th, 1869, the waters of the Mediterranean 
mingled with those of the Red Sea. If he had been content with 
this achievement he would have occupied a pinnacle of glory, and 
might have become canonized as a French Saint. Unfortunately, 
he sought a greater renown,and the fatal undertaking of the Panama 
Canal brought him to ruin and disgrace. The disgrace was not 
merited, for Monsieur de Lesseps most honestly believed in the 
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success of his scheme and proved it by placing up to the very last his 
savings, and his wife’s and his children’s money in Panama Bonds. 
Success is indulgent to the means by which it has been obtained, 
but Failure is merciless in its judgment of previous circumstances. 
Sanguine and exaggerated statements of the same character as 
those which heralded the successful Suez Canal were discovered in 
the case of the Panama failure to have been illusory and fraudulent. 
No doubt blackmail was levied on the Panama funds, but similar 
blackmail is levied, only in a smaller degree, upon the funds of every 
company which is started in France. Government and the Press 
became virtuous and legal proceedings were instituted. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, then in his eighty-seventh year, was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment and to the payment of a fine. The old man 
had then fallen into a comatose condition and the sentence was 
never communicated to him. It was quashed later on the ground 
that the prosecution had not been instituted within the legal limit 
of time, but the stigma of the sentence remains. Perhaps France 
suffers from it more than Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
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A FEW days ago I was talking to a gentleman occupying a 
distinguished position in this town, who referred to the present 
meeting, and said, “I do not envy you the task which you have 
undertaken, for I do not think that you will find it easy to make 
interesting to a popular audience the subject which you have 
chosen.” It is quite true that the question with which we have 
to deal to-night is one of great complication, and to a certain 
extent involves technical details; but, as I am convinced that it 
touches very nearly the future welfare of the nation, and as I am 
certain that it is closely connected with the prosperity of the 
institutions with which all of you are connected, I think I may 
rely upon your patient attention and kind consideration. At the 
outset I should like to say a word or two as to the circumstances 
under which this meeting has been arranged. I myself believe 
that this question of Old-Age Pensions has taken a very firm hold 
of the popular mind, but I fancy that there are very few of those 
who approve of the principle, and only those who, like myself, 
have given days and weeks to its consideration, who are aware of 
the difficulties which surround any practical attempt to put our 
principles in operation. And therefore I tell you candidly that I 
doubt very much whether I should have ever committed myself 
to the advocacy of the matter if I had not been assured that I 
should enjoy the support and the cordial approval of all those 
persons and of all those institutions that are interested in the 
promotion of thrift. I believed that the proposals which have 
been put before you would from the first enlist the sympathy 
and active support of all the members of Provident Societies, who 
would at once perceive that they were calculated to encourage 
habits of self-denial amongst the working classes, and to give an 
impetus to those organizations which have already done so much 
in the course of the last half century to secure the self-respect and 
independence of the masses of the population. 

Accordingly, you will readily understand that I was greatly 
disappointed to find that at the very outset, before any definite 
proposals had been submitted to the public, some of the most 


* The substance of the following article was included in a speech delivered 
to Members of Friendly Societies at Birmingham on December 6th, 1894. It 
has since been revised, and considerably enlarged by Mr. Chamberlain, so as to 
complete the argument, and to meet some objections that have been taken to his 
proposals. 
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justly respected leaders and officials of your organizations hastened 
to express their disapproval, and warned me off, as though I were 
an intruder on their private domain and a poacher on their pre- 
serves. I confess that I was not only disappointed, but I was 
surprised. I believed that we were working on the same lines, and 
with the same objects. I knew that so far as I was concerned I 
regarded those gentlemen with the most friendly feelings, and the 
organizations which they represented with the warmest sympathy. 
From the very first I invited their assistance and co-operation, and 
I recognized that, with their great experience and knowledge, they 
were entitled to take a leading place in guiding this movement. I 
had persuaded myself that the suggestions which I had to make 
were calculated in more ways than one to confer the greatest 
possible benefit upon the institutions in which they are interested 
—to relieve those institutions from their most serious difficulty, 
to remove the principal obstacles to their continued progress, and 
to maintain in the case of some of them, and to restore in the case 
of many of them, that financial solvency without which any course 
of continued usefulness is absolutely impossible. I came, there- 
fore, to the conclusion that this rather premature expression of 
opinion from some of your leaders must be due to misapprehension 
of my intentions and to a lack of sufficient information; and when 
I saw Mr. Forrester upon a different matter some time ago, and 
when we fell to conversation upon this subject, I told him that I 
regretted very much that [ had never had an opportunity of coming 
face to face with the members of Friendly Societies, and of laying 
all the facts before them. Mr. Forrester asked me whether I would 
be content to address a meeting of such members in the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, and I said that nothing would give me greater pleasure. 
I told him then, as I tell you now, that it would not be my object 
or ny wish to ask you to come on any such occasion to an im- 
mediate decision; that all that I should ask of you would be 
that you should listen to what I had to say, and that then 
you should go home and consider it for yourselves; that you 
should discuss it in your lodges and your committees, and, with 
full knowledge of the facts, having brought your intelligence 
to bear on the subject, you should then determine whether or 
not you would take a part in this great movement, or whether you 
would leave it to others to carry on and to complete the work which 
you had already begun so well. Ihave said that I was disappointed 
to find that prominent leaders of these organizations were hostile 
to the movement that I was pressing upon the attention of the 
public, but, of course, as you know perfectly well, although they are 
a majority, there are, I am happy to say, many members and some 
of the leaders of the organizations who, from the first, have been 
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lately the G.M. of the Manchester Unity, who has delivered some 
admirable addresses on this subject. He has been supported by 
many others, and I will quote to you the words of one of them, Mr. 
Redwood, P.P.G.M. of the same Order, because I think that they 
correctly express the spirit in which you ought to approach this 
discussion. He says: “It will not, in my opinion, be becoming on 
the part of Oddfellows, Foresters, or members of any other Friendly 
Society, to resolutely set their faces against any scheme without 
even examining it, without taking the trouble to enquire whether it 
has any good points, the preservation and enforcement of which 
may be beneficial to the nation of which members of Friendly 
Societies form a part.” And Mr. Redwood goes on to say that 
though in the first instance he was prejudiced against State assist- 
ance in any form, yet further consideration of the matter has brought 
him round to take rather a different opinion. 

My first duty is to lay before you the facts which, in my opinion, 
justify our action. There was a Prime Minister in the early part 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, Lord Melbourne, who was wont to 
say, when anybody made any new proposition to him, “Can’t you 
let it alone?” I donot complain if anyone makes the same obser- 
vation tome. It is a very reasonable question to put to anyone who 
poses in the character of a reformer, for before we have any right 
to ask for a change in the existing system, the burden of proof lies 
with us to show that the existing system is imperfect, and urgently 
needs alteration. I will tell you the facts, and I will leave you in 
your consciences and in your hearts to answer the question whether 
or not we are justified in doing nothing. 

The last return that we have with regard to old-age pauperism 
is a return which was published by Mr. Ritchie when he was 
President of the Local Government Board. That return shows 
that during the year ended Lady-day, 1892, there were relieved 
under the poor-law 401,904 persons over the age of sixty-five. The 
total population over the age of sixty-five, according to the census 
of 1891, was 1,372,601, and accordingly it follows from these figures 
that the proportion of paupers over the age of sixty-five to the 
whole population of that age in England and Wales was 29:28 per 
cent., or about one in three and a half. But that does not show 
the whole gravity of the situation, because of the total population 
over sixty-five a very considerable proportion, which has been 
estimated by Mr. Booth and by other statisticians as equal to one- 
third of the whole, belong to what [ may call the well-to-do classes 
—that is to say, to the classes who are never likely under any 
circumstances to have need of parish relief—and if you deduct this 
one-third from the total population, then the proportion of paupers 
to what remains—that is to say, to that portion of the popula- 
tion over sixty-five that belongs to the working classes, and to the 
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small tradesmen and small shopkeepers—would be about one in 
two and a quarter. You must also consider that besides the 
persons who have recourse to the parish for relief there are always 
many people whose number it is impossible to estimate, because 
we have no statistics on the subject, who are always on the 
verge of pauperism, and are making heroic efforts to avoid the 
necessity for applying for this form of relief. These people are in 
poverty and in want, but they are not absolutely in a state of 
destitution. But even putting them aside altogether, taking no 
account of them, do you see what results from the figures that I 
have laid before you? It is this, that of every man belonging to 
the working and the poorer classes one in two and a quarter— 
nearly one in two—is compelled under our present system, if he 
lives to sixty-five, to have recourse to parish relief. Now, can you 
see your future before you? Here is a large meeting. I suppose 
that probably the average of age of those whom I see before me 
would be something between thirty and thirty-five. The expecta- 
tion of life is that out of that number of men of that age rather 
more than one in two will live to be sixty-five. Half, therefore, of 
this meeting may live to be sixty-five, and of those, unless a change 
is made, one in two has as his only prospect in his declining years 
a resort to the tender mercies of the Poor-law. Is not that the 
answer to the question, “ Why can’t you leave it alone?” 

Now, let us see what is to be said on the other side. I am going 
to-night to draw all my quotations from members or officials of the 
Friendly Societies. Here is what is said by Mr. J. Lister Stead, a 
Past Chief Ranger of the Foresters, and the assistant secretary of 
that Order. He complains that Mr. Booth and myself ignore 
altogether the fact that during the past forty years there has been 
a diminution of one-half in the amount of general pauperism, and 
for himself he is content to look forward with confidence to the 
future with a strong hope that pauperism will still further 
gradually lessen. Mr. Stead is mistaken. Neither Mr. Booth nor 
myself has ever ignored the diminution in pauperism, and perhaps 
we have studied it even more carefully than Mr. Stead himself. 
The diminution in pauperism which has taken place is due mainly 
to two causes—in the first place, to the great wave of prosperity 
which passed over the United Kingdom after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and which now appears to have exhausted its force; 
and in the second place, to the greater stringency of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-law, which, in my opinion, cannot be carried 
much further without a reaction. 

The opponents of State interference lay great stress on the 
results achieved in three often quoted Unions—Whitechapel, 
Bradfield, and Brixworth—where the Guardians have almost en- 
tirely abolished outdoor relief, and claim that in consequence 
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they have reduced pauperism to a minimum. The experiment 
has been tried for many years, and the first remark one is inclined 
to make upon it is, that it is curious that a remedy for the greatest 
of social evils, alleged to be a sovereign cure, should not have been 
more generally adopted. There must be some serious drawback, 
or else it is certain that, with so many Boards of Guardians 
economically inclined, hundreds would have readily followed the 
example set them. 

The fact is that a comparison of the cost of poor relief in these 
much vaunted Unions with the cost per head in other well-managed 
districts, where outdoor relief has been given freely, although not 
indiscriminately, is not favourable to the more stringent system. 
The official statistics show that the expenditure on local relief per 
head of the population is less in more than one hundred Unions 
than it is in the three where outdoor relief has been practically 
abolished. But the question of expenditure is not the only one 
to be considered. The administration in these exceptional cases 
has been superintended by enthusiasts who may almost be said to 
have given their lives to the task, and who have supplemented 
the work of the relieving officers by personal and unremitting 
vigilance, and have brought private charity to the rescue where 
the application of their system in all its harshness might have 
produced lamentable results. 

It is not reasonable to expect that in every one of the 648 
Unions in England and Wales similar devotion and equal zeal 
could be found, and it is almost certain that any attempt to carry 
out such a system by the ordinary official methods would give rise 
to scandals that would rouse public indignation and lead us toa 
speedy and possibly a dangerous reaction. I do not believe there- 
fore that any considerable further diminution of pauperism is to 
be anticipated from a more stringent administration of the existing 
law. 

But there is something more to be said than that. When you 
come to look into the diminution of pauperism you will find that 
it has taken place entirely in regard to outdoor relief, and that 
there has been no diminution—there has been a great increase in 
the numbers, and there has been no diminution in proportion to 
population, in regard to the indoor poor; and there is some reason 
to believe, that, while there has been a great reduction in what is 
known as able-bodied pauperism, the reduction in old-age pauper- 
ism has been comparatively slight. That is, of course, the pauper- 
ism with which we have now to deal; but putting that altogether 
aside, I ask you whether you think, that even if there has been a 
reduction of one-half in the last forty years, our present position 
is satisfactory when even after this alleged reduction the fate of 
one in two, or nearly one in two, of the working classes who live 
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to sixty-five is to have recourse to the Poor-law in their old age? 
Are we content to wait while years and generations pass in order 
that at last the proportion may be such as we can regard without 
shame, without regret ? 

But there is another criticism upon these figures to which I am 
bound to call your attention. It is said: “ It is quite true that the 
amount of old-age pauperism is deplorable, but that is the fault of 
the persons who become paupers. It is due to their idleness, to 
their drunkenness, or to their thriftlessness.” I have no patience 
with these allegations, which are a libel upon the working classes 
of this country. Is it pretended that one in two, or nearly one in 
two, of the working classes of the United Kingdom are drunken or 
thriftless or idle? These are the easy excuses of men who strive 
thereby to sear their consciences and harden their hearts. The 
real fact is as the investigations of Mr. Booth prove—and there is no 
more painstaking and no more impartial observer—that of those 
who become paupers at sixty-five, five-sixths have lived without 
any help at all up to the age of sixty. Mr. Burt’s return of 
1890 shows how rapidly pauperism increases with advancing years. 
While the number of paupers between the ages of 16 and 60 is only 
9 per 1,000, it rises to 55 per 1,000 between 60 and 65, and to 110 
per 1,000 between 65 and 70. Does not that show conclusively that 
their pauperism is not due to their misconduct, but is due to the fail- 
ing of their faculties? Is it reasonable to say that a man who has 
brought up his family, who has lived respectably, who has lived 
without any appeal to outside aid up to the age of sixty, and then is 
obliged to ask for relief—is it reasonable to say that such a man must 
necessarily have been idle, drunken, or improvident ? No, the fact 
is that the conditions of our civilization are very hard upon the 
old, and they are growing harder. From circumstances upon 
which I will not dwell to-night they are growing harder every day. 
An old man, in the struggle for existence and in the bitter com- 
petition to which everyone is subjected, is thrust to the wall. As 
the years pass his powers of work are lessened, and he is fortunate 
if he can obtain any work at all. He is supplanted by younger and 
stronger men; and, then, while his wants are always increasing, 
owing to the infirmities of age, his ability to supply them is con- 
stantly diminishing. But then the objector, the critic, says: “I 
admit that when a man is sixty-five it may be very difficult for 
him to support himself, but my contention is that he ought, when 
he was young and strong, to have made sufficient provision for the 
years when he will be old and weak.” Well, let us consider that. 
He could have made provision. He ought to have made provision. 
Perhaps so, in the strict acceptation of the word. But how many 
of us are there who do all that we ought? How many of us are 
there who fulfill all our obligations to the utmost farthing? I am 
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perfectly ready to admit that if, when these old people had been 
young they had stinted themselves of every pleasure and of every 
luxury, if they had denied themselves even so much as a glass of 
beer, if they had never smoked a pipe of tobacco, if they had 
expended only what was absolutely necessary to preserve existence, 
if, in fact, they had led a joyless and a sordid existence, then, 
perhaps, they might have saved enough to secure for themselves a 
scanty pittance in their old age. 

But, ought not these severe censors to make some allowance for 
our poor human nature? Have we any right to expect from others 
a virtue which we do not recognize in ourselves ? Have we any right 
to demand from the working-men an abnormal and a phenomenal 
self-denial which I will undertake to say none of their critics have 
ever practised? My belief is, that the great majority of those persons 
who do not become paupers before sixty-five, are persons who have 
led a fairly thrifty, a fairly industrious, and a generally sober life. 
I believe that in the vast majority of these cases their necessities 
arise from the failure of their physical faculties, and not from any- 
thing that we are entitled to call misconduct on their part; and if 
this is true of the men it is still more true of the women, who 
constitute, after all, the majority of our old-age paupers. From 
the very necessities of their lives, although they are leading lives 
which are most useful to the community, although they have been 
the mothers of our future citizens, and have brought up our 
children, yet, from the fact that they have no income of their own, 
they find it impossible to save against the on-coming of old age. 
I suppose that every one of us, in our own experience, can recall 
instances of people who have been brought to pauperism without 
any misconduct of their own. What happens? There is a young 
man, he is perhaps earning large wages; he is in full strength and 
vigour ; he ought to save money, and he does. And then there 
comes the time when, either through his own illness, or the illness 
of a member of his family, or through the failure of the firm with 
which he is connected, or because it discontinues business, or 
because there is a prolonged depression of trade, or for some other 
of a hundred causes, he loses his employment, and when he seeks 
it again he finds his place occupied by a younger man. He has to 
seek work at lower wages; he goes from bad to worse; his savings 
are dissipated ; and when the grip of old age seizes him in its re- 
morseless fangs, this man has nothing to look to but the grudging 
assistance of the Rates and the possible hospitality of the work- 
house. 

I say that all of us know cases of this kind. I am going to give 
you one. It is a very exceptional one. That I admit, but I 
give it to you because [ have found that exceptional cases dwell 
longest in the memory and make the most impression. This 
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case was brought to my notice a few weeks ago by a rural post- 
man in the East of England, who wrote to me to implore me 
not to give up my efforts in this cause; not to be discouraged by 
the obstacles which are thrown in my way, but to endeavour to 
secure for the young a better future than awaits those who now are 
old or are becoming old. The case was so remarkable that I wrote 
to the vicar of the parish in order to ask him for confirmation, and 
I received a letter from him which justifies absolutely the statement 
which I am going to make. Two or three weeks ago there was 
living—I hope he is living still—in the little country town of 
Soham, in the county of Cambridge, a man named Robert Horseley, 
who was born in the year 1792—born when George the Third was 
King, and when William Pitt was our great Prime Minister. He 
is now, therefore, in his 103rd year. Think what this old man has 
lived through. He was born a year before Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette were guillotined in Paris. He was twenty-three years 
old when the Battle of Waterloo was fought and the great Napoleon 
was sent into exile. He was fifty-four when the Corn Laws were 
repealed. He was seventy-seven, in 1869, when Mr. Gladstone was 
Prime Minister of England for the first time. This old gentleman has 
brought up nine children, of whom the eldest now living is seventy- 
seven years of age, and the youngest, a mere girl, is sixty-nine. He 
has worked on one farm, for one family, for seventy-four years. He 
saved a little money, although, of course, in a rural district, his 
wages at no time were magnificent, but he lost his savings owing to 
the misconduct of a near relative. Until he was ninety years old 
he never had recourse to parish relief. Now, a grateful country, 
recognizing the worth of this life of continuous toil and industry, 
extends to him its benevolence, and grants him a pension of 3s. a 
week in the shape of outdoor relief. His son, who is an invalid, is 
in the same condition, and is also in receipt of outdoor relief. Do not 
you think that it would have been better—would not our consciences, 
as members of the community, be a little easier—if we could have 
felt that when this man was young he had been enabled, by the 
action of the community, to make a more certain and better pro- 
vision for himself? Mr. Booth, in writing about this same little town 
of Soham, says: “There are cases of men who have worked hard 
forty or fifty years, accepting reduced wages as they grew infirm, 
until wholly incapacitated, and then becoming destitute or miserably 
poor. This is a disgrace to our social system.” And the vicar to 
whom I referred, in the closing paragraph of his letter, says: 
“These cases of Robert Horseley and his son are examples, two out 
of many.” My object is to make these cases fewer. Will you help 
me? Or will you pass by on the other side ? 
I say that this inadequate provision for the old age of our work- 
ng people is not only a disgrace, as Mr. Booth says, but it is a 
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danger to social order. I say that it is injurious to the individuals, 
and it is injurious to the nation ; and now I go on to show you 
that it is not less injurious to the interests of those great societies 
which you represent. I could call in this respect as witnesses not 
one but every official, every leading member, and with one accord 
they would testify to the fact that the existence of old age with- 
out proper provision is a cause of the most serious embarrassment 
to Friendly and to Provident Societies. 1 will give you two quota- 
tions. Here is Mr. Watson, the actuary of the Manchester Unity, 
who says, “The Manchester Unity may justly claim the first place 
as a thorough reformer of the crude and imperfectly-digested mass 
of suggestions which have found expression in building up or 
correcting the Friendly Societies’ system, but it is now time that 
the corner-stone of the edifice be firmly fixed, for the foundation 
will always be unsound while the possibility of unaided poverty 
during aged life is permitted.” Then Mr. Stead, to whom I have 
already referred, speaking at Cambridge, said : “The provision for 
sick and funeral benefits is not the beginning and end of all things 
in the Friendly Society work. Our present method is not complete 
without superannuation as one of our fixed benefits” ; and he goes 
on to say that it would promote the solvency of many courts who 
are paying in sick pay to old members what are virtually pensions 
for which the members have not paid. I could multiply quota- 
tions to any extent. What I want you to bear in mind is that 
the present state of things is an embarrassment and a hindrance 
to Friendly Society work. The Friendly Societies themselves have 
proved this by the great efforts which they have been making in 
recent years in order to find a remedy. In the first instance they 
established tables, and suggested that the members should volun- 
tarily secure superannuation for themselves. The result was 
almost nothing. I think in one great order only two members 
took advantage of the provision. After that they promoted fresh 
tables, which, I believe, are called the combined tables, and have 
endeavoured to secure sick pay and superannuation together, also 
by voluntary effort. Then the leading officials have urged upon 
the lodges, and upon the members of their societies, that they 
should make contribution to superannuation compulsory in the 
case of new members. A certain number of lodges have adopted 
this proposal successfully, but substantially nothing has been 
done. They are so few in number, they form so small a propor- 
tion of the whole, that it is not too much to say that all the efforts 
of the leaders of Friendly Societies to deal with this matter with- 
out assistance from outside have practically been an utter failure 
up to the present time. 

What happens under these circumstances? Have you considered 
that? To you, as members, it is a matter of the very greatest im- 
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portance, because as long as the present unsound system continues 
there are only two alternatives. The first alternative is that the 
society should adopt more stringent regulations with regard to 
their aged members. Now, that is what has been done in some of 
the lodges. I find, for instance, that Mr. Page, who isa P.G. of the 
Independent Order of Oddfellows, in a recent address refers to the 
action of some of the Bristol lodges, who have struck off some 
of their old members from the sick-pay list on the ground that 
the doctor was unable to give a certificate that these persons 
were suffering from specific bodily illness, although he admitted 
that they were suffering from senile decay and inability to work. 
And the same course has been taken in other lodges, in other 
societies, and in other districts, of which I have proof in a letter 
which I received this morning. Now, I am not complaining of the 
action of the lodges; in my opinion, they are perfectly justified 
under the circumstances; they have no right to rush into insol- 
vency in order to spare their old members, and they are bound to 
take precautions against a financial deficiency. But think of the 
hardship upon the older men. Mr. Page tells of one case which 
has come to his knowledge, in which a man paid contributions for 
forty years, and, happening to enjoy exceptionally good health, he 
had never during the whole of that time come upon the society for 
any benefit or any sick pay, and now when he is old—-he is over 
seventy—and unable to work, he has been struck off the list, 
and he has no legal claim whatever upon the advantages 
offered by the society. There is no blame to the society; 
it is only carrying out its legal obligations as trustee for 
its members; but the blame is in the system, the blame is in 
the circumstances which we are at present doing nothing to 
alter. Mr. Page goes on to say, “For those members who 
on account of natural decay are at sixty-five rendered incapable 
of following their daily occupations there is no provision. If 
they have during the whole of their lives striven to the best of 
their ability to regulate their daily conduct upon the lines sug- 
gested in their Initiation lecture, and have secured a sound con- 
stitution and good health, with the prospect at sixty-five of living 
on for fifteen or twenty years longer, but are debarred solely by 
reason of old age and of incapacity which attends old age from fol- 
lowing their ordinary occupation, it would seem as if it were so 
much the worse for them. At any rate, they have no claim upon 
the funds of their lodge, but, on the other hand, they must con- 
tinue to pay the contributions. The result of this in the majority 
of cases is that those old members have either to live upon the 
charity of their friends or be consigned to those benevolent institu- 
tions, the workhouses, to live on until death shall liberate them 
from their degraded position.” I have said that this is one alter- 
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native; but the other alternative—and I gather that this is the alter- 
native that has been adopted in some of our Birmingham societies 
—is that the lodges and societies continue to give old-age pay in 
the form of sick pay. What is the consequence? The conse- 
quence is a deficiency in the valuations—the consequence is the 
ultimate bankruptcy of the society. These deficiencies are already 
a very serious thing, and if nothing is done, they are certain to 
increase. At the present moment, in the Manchester Unity— 
which is one of the largest, one of the best managed, one of the 
soundest of all the great societies—there is a net deficiency, after 
deducting surpluses, of over half a million; and in the Foresters, 
another and still larger society, equally well managed, I believe, 
there is a net deficiency of over two millions. The total deficits of 
all the societies reported on by the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
in his last report, is the gigantic sum of £6,700,000; and when you 
take from that the amount of the surpluses, which is £870,000, you 
have a net deficiency upon the whole of the societies amounting to 
£5,830,000. That is not all. These deficiencies, as I have pointed 
out, are only in their infancy, because up to the present time the 
proportion of old members in the societies is less than the average. 
That is, of course, owing to the great influx of new and younger 
members, and everything goes briskly as long as these young 
members are paying for the old. But when the proportion be- 
comes normal, when these young members become old members 
in their turn, if the influx of new members should from any cause 
whatsoever receive a check, then the demand upon the resources 
of these societies will become immense, and the real pressure will 
begin. Mr. Brabrook, the Registrar, has pointed out that in the 
Foresters’ society the proportion of members over sixty-five is only 
one-third of the normal proportion in the whole population, being 
13,654, or one in thirty-eight. Mr. Diprose, Grand Master of the 
Manchester Unity, says that at the present time they have in their 
society 28,000 members over sixty-five, while, as I understand him, 
even if they were to take in no new members at all, in forty years 
they would have 109,000 over the age of sixty-five. Mr. Brabrook 
stated the number in 1892 as 25,948, or one in twenty-four. You 
can see, therefore, that the claims for old-age sick pay or super- 
annuation will be very greatly increased when the proper average of 
old members has been reached. Unless, then, something is done, 
and done speedily, either in the shape of assistance from without, 
or in the shape of new regulations made for the government of 
these societies, then it is perfectly certain that the embarrass- 
ment which is already beginning to be felt will become very 
serious—it will be very serious for the societies ; it will be very 
serious also for the nation. 

I have shown you that the societies and their officers have 
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during the last ten or fifteen years been making most laudable 
efforts to grapple with this difficulty, but, by their own confession, 
they have been unsuccessful. They have made no impression upon 
it whatsoever. Why have they failed? That is the next question 
we have to ask, and, whether you appeal to the large societies or to 
the small societies, the answer is always the same. They have 
failed, by common consent, because of the expense of introducing 
superannuation benefits, and the unwillingness of members to add 
to their contributions the sums which would be necessary in order 
to provide this additional benefit. Does not this suggest the remedy, 
and is it not clear that if by any means we could lessen the ex- 
penses sufficiently, we should at once remove the greatest part of 
the difficulty ? 

Now you have the whole case before you. I have endeavoured 
to show that the present situation is a situation of the greatest 
national importance, because I regard it as a serious thing that 
there should be growing up, as I believe there is among the work- 
ing classes, a sentiment that they are being treated with injustice and 
neglect ; but I have shown also that it is a matter which seriously 
concerns you as members of Friendly and of Provident Societies, 
that it affects the solvency, and possibly the existence, of these 
great and beneficial institutions. The nation and the Friendly 
Societies have a common interest and a common object, and our 
effort should be to bring them into co-operation. 

My proposal is that in return for the cordial assistance of these 
societies in the great national work of providing for old age, and in 
recognition of the services which they have already rendered to the 
people of this country, that the Government should enter into 
partnership with them in regard to this subject, that it should 
offer to halve the expense with them of carrying this movement to 
a successful conclusion, and that when they are willing and able 
to secure to their members a moderate pension of 2s. 6d. a 
week in their old age the Government should step in and should 
meet their efforts by an equal contribution, which would make the 
pension up to 5s. per week. Is that the proposal of an enemy? Is 
it not, at any rate, worthy of serious and impartial, I would say 
of favourable, consideration? Now, what are the objections? We 
are concerned chiefly on the present occasion with those that are 
put forward by the representatives of the Friendly Societies, but 
we must not forget that we have also to disarm a large num- 
ber of critics whose doubts and fears are based on general con- 
siderations and are altogether independent of the special interests 
to which I have hitherto directed your attention. The opposition 
in these cases does not apply to my proposals in particular, but to 
every proposal to bring the State into relation with this subject, and 
to rely, even in part, on public funds in order to secure this reform. 
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Iam not prepared to deny the weight of the arguments that 
may be advanced in this connection. Especially, I feel the force 
of the contention that while any proposal which may be submitted 
may, in the first instance, be conceived in moderation, and worked 
out on sound principles, the limitations and conditions which are 
now introduced may hereafter be withdrawn or ignored in defer- 
ence to political pressure and the anxiety of partizans to secure a 
popular vote without regard to the ultimate consequences. It is 
not encouraging to find that this tendency has already manifested 
itself, and that the wire-pullers have shown themselves eager to 
seize on a social question which excites public interest and to use 
it for their electoral purposes. A flagrant illustration of this abuse 
is to be found in the programme of a new society which has 
recently been established at a meeting in Birmingham, where a 
scanty attendance of delegates was presided over by Sir J. Kitson, 
Chairman of the National Liberal Federation, and addressed by 
Mr. Broadhurst, M.P. This society has assumed the title of the 
National Old-Age Pensions League. It is not national, however, 
since its officers and committees consist almost wholly, if not ex- 
clusively, of Gladstonians. Neither is it an Old-Age Pensions 
League, since its principal object is to disestablish the Church of 
England and deprive it of its endowments. The promoters appear 
to have thought that they would secure support for this proposal 
by promising to devote the funds to be obtained from the Church 
and from certain charities to the provision of a pension of 5s. per 
week from the age of sixty for all who may declare themselves in 
need of it. It does not matter to these politicians in search of a 
cry that the benefits they promise would cost for the United 
Kingdom from thirty to forty millions a year, and that the funds 
which they hope to appropriate would, under no circumstances, pro- 
vide more than a fraction of this amount. The promise is good 
enough to catch votes with, and those who make it are never 
likely to be in any position in which they can be held responsible 
for its performance. 

It is possible that, influenced by similar considerations, others 
may be found, equally unscrupulous, who would be willing to ex- 
tend and outbid any offer of assistance to old age, and who would 
not shrink from any form of confiscation in order to provide the 
money. But the best way of meeting such dishonest tactics is to 
convince the electorate that all has been done that can be reasonably 
demanded, or granted with due regard to the general interests of 
the nation. To do nothing is to play into the hands of those who 
are clamouring for a return to the old system of indiscriminate 
outdoor relief, or asking for unlimited pensions for all who can 
show that they have saved nothing, at the cost of the few who 
have been guilty of saving anything. I am convinced that a well- 
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considered scheme of Old-Age Pensions will go far to strengthen 
the hands of the Poor-law authorities in dealing strictly with able- 
bodied and undeserving pauperism; and the principle which we 
should strive to get accepted is, therefore, that it is the interest, as 
well as the duty, of the State to assist the poor to do what they 
can for themselves in this matter, where, under present conditions, 
they find it impossible to do all. 

Another general objection is that the intervention of the State 
would paralyze voluntary effort and hinder the cultivation of 
provident habits. Mr. Stead puts his case in these words. He 
says he is opposed to any interference with voluntary effort, and 
he adds, “Are we to say that the voluntary principle of thrift and 
self-help, which has worked such wonders in the past, has now 
failed in its purpose?” Heaven forbid that we should say anything 
of the kind. But what is there, I ask, that he or any man has 
found in my proposal which contains even the taint or the suspicion 
of an intention to interfere, in any way, with voluntary movements, 
or with the principles of self-help? This might be said, perhaps, 
of a system of Universal State Pensions such as has been proposed 
by some politicians, but it certainly does not apply to anything that 
I have suggested. My proposal is to help those who help them- 
selves. All I have ever suggested is that the State should give its 
sanction, should give its sympathy, and should give its assistance 
in order to promote thrift, and in order to stimulate that particular 
provision which every one of us deems to be most desirable, but 
which up to the present time has never been largely made. It is 
not a new doctrine that I am putting forward, even in regard to 
thrift. Fora great number of years the State allowed on the deposits 
in the Savings Banks a larger interest than it could have allowed 
upon strictly commercial principles, and this inducement was only 
withdrawn when it was found that it was no longer required, and 
that this form of saving was so firmly engrafted in the customs of 
the people that it was no longer necessary for the State to interfere, 
When the same result has been achieved with regard to the provi- 
sion for old age, I shall be ready to say that the State may gradu- 
ally retire and withdraw its assistance. But in the meanwhile I ask. 
has it ever been pretended that the kind of assistance which the 
State gave in the establishment of Savings Banks was not an en- 
couragement rather than a discouragement to thrift? Then, a 
second general objection to these proposals is that by them the 
thrifty man will have to pay for the unthrifty. That sounds so 
plausible that I can understand that many people should be carried 
away with it, but it is absolutely the reverse of the truth. The 
real facts are that the cost will have to be provided by the whole 
nation, by the thrifty and by the unthrifty alike, but it is only the 
thrifty who will derive any benefit from it. If the charge had been 
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brought against our existing system of the Poor-law, no doubt it 
would have been justified, because under our present system we 
provide, at a great cost to the whole nation, and especially to the 
thrifty portion of it, workhouses and outdoor relief, the benefits of 
which are enjoyed, very largely at all events, by persons who in 
their past lives have been unthrifty and drunken. That may be 
necessary and right, but surely it is time that we should now begin 
to do something for those who are sober and provident. 

Lastly, it is urged that the scheme will only be adopted by a 
small portion of the population, and will not therefore adequately 
meet the case of old-age destitution, and that the persons who avail 
themselves of it will be chiefly those who would have made the 
provision for themselves in any case. The latter assertion is at 
once disproved by the experience of the past, for the official 
statistics show that up to the present time only an infinitesimal 
proportion of the working classes have provided a pension for their 
old age, and it is the avowed object of our efforts to offer such an 
additional incentive as may tempt many more to make the sacrifice 
which they have hitherto refused to contemplate. And, as regards 
the former contention, while it must be clear that, until the ex- 
periment has been tried, no one can predict to what extent the offer 
will be availed of, it is equally plain that whether it be great or 
small, it will be all in the right direction. If we are to wait till a 
complete provision is made for everybody above sixty-five we may 
hold our hands till Doomsday, and it may be admitted that, as far 
as human foresight can anticipate the future, there will never be a 
time when the provisions of a Poor-law can be entirely dispensed 
with. But we can, if we choose, make such provision as will dis- 
charge the responsibility of the State and enable us to say that 
opportunities have been offered which, had they been accepted, 
would have reduced to a minimum the necessity of applying for a 
form of State aid which is inseparably connected in the public 
mind with personal degradation. For it must always be borne in 
mind that whether we adopt any proposal for State Pensions or 
not, the obligation to provide for old age, and for all other destitu- 
tion, will always rest on the community. It is true, as has some- 
times been urged by hostile critics, that State aid, in any form, is 
only poor relief under a different name, but it is poor relief without 
the conditions which make it repulsive and humiliating, and which 
are intentionally almost of a penal character. There is all the 
difference in the world between a pension of a fixed amount to 
which the pensioner has himself contributed, and which he can 
claim as a right, and the parish dole granted or withdrawn accord- 
ing to the decision of a Board, and carrying with it the loss of 
social status, political rights, and self-respect. 

But we may dismiss these general objections, because, after all, 
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they are not the objections that have had most weight in deter- 
mining the attitude of the Friendly Societies. They are used by 
the gentlemen who represent the Friendly Societies in this matter 
rather to cover and to strengthen what is, after all, the real ground of 
their resistance to my proposal. That has been very fairly, and 
very fully, stated by Mr. Stead. He refers to this offer of assistance, 
and he says : “ This, no doubt, is considered a very alluring bait to 
obtain the support of Friendly Societies; but concealed under the 
bait, to use an angler’s illustration, is an insidious hook, which 
would drag us out of the free waters of self-dependence, and land 
us on the enervating bank of State control.” And then he goes 
on: “It may be depended upon as a solid truth that the State 
will not grant us special privileges without wanting to have a 
finger in our pie.” Mr. Stead’s language is really so figurative that 
it is rather difficult to follow him, but I can assure him, and I can 
assure you, that if it is true—as it is true—that I am angling for 
your support, at all events I have not the sinister intentions which 
Mr. Stead appears to suppose. But, there is no doubt that this 
suspicion which finds expression in Mr. Stead’s language underlies 
the whole of the opposition against which I protest; and this is 
the real and the true, and, I might almost say, the only reason 
which has led the officials, or some of the officials, of the Friendly 
Societies to offer resistance to these proposals. Now, let us look 
the matter fairly in the face. 

I think when you do so you will find that this spectre of State 
control which Mr. Stead and others have evoked out of their inner 
consciousness may really by a little common-sense be robbed of its 
terrors; but when you speak of the interference of the State to those 
gentlemen they seem to lose themselves, and they shut their eyes 
and they shut their ears to all persuasion or argument. Let us 
consider, then, in the first place, what is the worst to be feared. 
What kind of interference with your societies, what kind of con- 
trol would a proposal of this kind give the State the right to exer- 
cise? Is not it perfectly clear on the face of it that it must 
be confined exclusively to that portion of your work which has to 
do with superannuation, and that with regard to the rest of your 
work, with regard to 99 per cent. of your present operations, and 
with regard to more than 90 per cent. of any possible operations 
which you are likely to conduct in the future, the State would have 
no more right or no more reason to interfere or exercise control than 
it does at the present time? We are dealing with old age after sixty- 
five, and under these circumstances the State control could not, 
would not, must not touch the general management of the society or 

the expenditure authorized by the general management. It would 
not touch the great question of sick pay, which is really the main 
object for which the societies were established, and the main por- 
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tion of their work at the present time. It would not touch the 
burial allowances and the funeral benefits. It would not touch the 


juvenile societies, it would not touch the convalescent homes. It 


would not touch the investment of the general funds. All those 
are matters which are managed, and which will be managed under 
any system that I have proposed, exclusively by the society and by 
the representatives of the members, appointed by themselves in 
general meeting. The interference of the State, if there is any, would 
therefore be confined exclusively to the superannuation branch, and 
[ thinkit might reasonably be insisted upon that the superannua- 
tion branch accounts should be kept absolutely distinct from all 
others, and that the funds for this particular purpose should be 
invested in securities approved by the Government. Is that 
anything to which any reasonable man can possibly object? I 
believe that at the present time in the general rules of many of 
the great orders it is already required that the superannuation 
fund shall be kept distinct, and therefore there would be no change 
in that respect; and, as regards the investment of the fund, it 
must be clear to all of you that when you are dealing with a fund 
which is to give benefits, not immediately, but it may be forty or 
fifty years hence, you must insist upon the greatest possible 
guarantee of security, and, accordingly, I believe, that the vast 
majority of the members would prefer that some such guarantee 
should be afforded by the Government control of the investment. 
There is another objection, of a different kind altogether, which 
is taken by those who are not interested in the Friendly Societies, 
but who desire to protect the State from what they think would 
be a dangerous liability which would involve an ultimate State 
guarantee of the solvency of all the societies. I think that this 
fear arises from a misapprehension. The partnership and the lia- 
bility would apply only to the superannuation branch, and the 
solvency of this would be assured by separate funds and State in- 
vestments, whatever might be the general financial position of the 
society. But coming back to the question of State interference, I 
particularly want members of Friendly Societies to consider a point 
which shows the misapprehensions which prevail, and the incon- 
sistency which results from it. State interference is the bugbear 
of Mr. Stead, and of most of the leading officials of the Friendly 
Societies, and yet at the same time one of the great societies—the 
Manchester Unity,—at a recent general meeting, passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of legislation, that is State interference, to prevent 
societies from-enrolling members by promising larger benefits than 
contributions can meet. Now, there you have interference with a 
vengeance, because if we are to give effect to that, just see what 
follows. Under those circumstances the State must require every 
society to submit its table of contributions. The State must in- 
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spect every table and approve every table, and if it does not 
approve any table it must compel the society to adopt the figures 
which it does approve, and if the society objects, then it must dis- 
solve the society. I admit that I think that that is a rather 
drastic proceeding, but it does seem to me strange that the same 
persons who object in one breath to State interference should in 
another breath call for this same State interference in a form 
which would practically, and in the long-run, mean a very sufti- 
cient control over the whole operations of the society. It is 
evident that a great deal too much has been made of this question 
of State interference, which is not so important as many of my 
critics suppose, and I am myself very much inclined to agree with 
Mr. Larcombe, when he says that the honest man does not fear the 
policeman, and it is only the thief that thinks each bush an officer. 

I may, however, point out in this connection that one result of 
such co-operation as I have suggested between the State and the 
Friendly Societies would be to discourage the formation of those 
fraudulent societies which attract members by making promises 
which cannot be fulfilled, and then fail and leave their dupes in the 
lurch. It is clear that the State would be entitled to make reasonable 
conditions before giving its assistance, and that it would _be justified, 
for instance, in refusing recognition to those societies which did 
not register, or submit their tables of benefits and contributions, or 
make quinquennial valuations. These terms would not affect the 
well-managed institutions, but they would help to relieve them from 
the unfair competition to which they are now often subjected, and 
to save the whole system from the discredit which the occasional 
failure of a Benefit Society undoubtedly casts upon it. How often 
do we hear of cases where a man has suffered from the insolvency 
of one of these bogus societies, and has been discouraged for the 
rest of his life from making any further attempt at saving? In whole 
districts the cause of thrift has sometimes been thrown back for a 
generation owing to the disastrous influence of such failures. 

Another indirect advantage from the establishment of a super- 
annuation fund would probably be found in a diminution of the 
number of secessions which now constitute a serious evil much 
complained of in the reports of the great orders. It is evident 
that the larger the interest of the members in future benefits the 
less probability there is of their withdrawal before the time when 
those benefits can be enjoyed; and a man who has secured for 
himself the certainty of a pension after sixty-five will make every 
sacrifice rather than forfeit this advantage by failure to continue 
his payments during middle life. It is true that the larger part of 
the secessions occur in the early years of membership, but even 
then there will be some additional inducement to remain which 
will increase very rapidly as the member grows older. 
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I think you would like to know, under such a proposal as I 
have made, what additions would be necessary to your contribu- 
tions in order to secure 5s. a week pension. I have a little 
difficulty in dealing with this, because I find that authorities differ 
on the subject. Thus, Mr. Larcombe of the Manchester Unity, 
in an address which he delivered at Bristol, and which contains 
a great deal of interesting matter, gives the following facts: 
He says that the present value of future sick pay in the Unity 
at sixty-five is £46 12s. 11d, that the value of an annuity of 
2s. 6d. at sixty-five is £54 2s. 9d., and that therefore the cost of 
changing sick pay into a permanent annuity of 2s. 6d. would 
be £7 9s. 10d., and he says that it would be met by an additional 
contribution of a penny a fortnight, or 2s. 2d. a year. The Grand 
Master, however, Mr. Diprose, says that an annuity of 2s. 6d. at 
sixty-five would cost 6s. 6d. a year paid from eighteen years of 
age. I really do not know how to account for this apparent 
discrepancy. It is probable that Mr. Diprose is speaking of the 
cost of an annuity supposing that sick pay went on just the 
same; while Mr. Larcombe is only speaking of the difference 
between the present sick pay and the cost of an annuity. But 
however that may be I will take the larger sum. We will sup- 
pose the cost would be 6s. 6d. a year in order to gain an annuity 
of 2s. 6d, and then you will see that according to my plan such 
annuity will be doubled by the Government, and every young 
member entering a society might obtain an annuity of £13 a 
year after he was sixty-five by an additional payment of 14d. 
per week. 

You will have noted that these calculations apply only to the 
young, and you may want to know what can be done with the older 
members. That is an extremely difficult question, because as a 
man grows old, and especially after he has passed middle life, the 
contributions which he has to make in order to secure a given 
benefit increase, disproportionately to the benefit he receives, and, 
accordingly, he has to pay a sum which a working-man, say of fifty 
years of age, can hardly be expected to provide. I think some- 
thing can be done by way of an alteration of the administration of 
our Poor-law, which would necessitate discrimination between the 
different classes of applicants for Poor-law relief, and which would 
treat, if you like, with the utmost stringency the wastrel and the 
drunkard, who has been a burden all his life to his relatives, and 
to the public, but which would treat with liberality, even with 
generosity, the man who has shown by his past life that he is an 
industrious and capable citizen, and especially a man who has 
shown by his contributions to a Friendly Society that he has done 
something to make provision for himself. But I will go a little 
beyond that, and I will say that this question of dealing with the 
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older members is, in my opinion, in the hands of the societies 
themselves. If they will take up the subject, if they will deal with 
it in a friendly spirit, if they will give to the principles which we 
are endeavouring to establish a cordial acceptance, if they will 
bring to their consideration all the light which can be thrown 
upon them by their own experience and knowledge, I do not 
think—I speak as a practical man and as a responsible man—I 
do not think that it would be impossible for the State to render 
to them such assistance as would enable them to make liberal 
terms with those of their elder members who have not had in 
their youth the opportunities which we now desire to secure for 
their successors. 

You will se2 that [ have dealt only to-night with the portion of 
my proposals which directly affects the Friendly Societies. But it 
is also necessary to make some provision for those persons, and 
especially for women, who either are unable or are unwilling to 
join a Friendly Society, and this provision must be based on the 
lines of the proposal [ have already submitted to you—that is to 
say, an aged person should, in the first place, be called upon to 
prove that he or she has made an effort to help himself, and then 
the State should meet him half-way with a subsidy which would 
double the results of what he has put by for himself. 

In the plan of the Parliamentary Committee it was proposed to 
accomplish this object in two ways :— 

In the first place, by a Post Office insurance for a pension of £13 
a year, beginning at sixty-five, without any return of subscription 
if death takes place before that age. For this a male would have 
to deposit £2 10s. before the age of twenty-five, and to make an 
annual payment of 10s. per annum. 

Secondly, by an insurance for the same amount of pension with 
a provision for widow and children in case of death before sixty- 
five, ora return of subscription if the subscriber were unmarried. 
In this case the deposit would be £5, and the annual payment 20s. 

In both the above instances the contribution of the State was 
reckoned to be about equivalent to the payments of the assured. 

Provision was also made to secure a pension of smaller amount 
to females, who could obtain a weekly sum of 3s. after sixty-five 
by a deposit of £1 10s. at twenty-five, and a subsequent subscrip- 
tion of 8s. 8d. per annum. 

It must be admitted that the experience of the past, and especi- 
ally the failure of the Post Office scheme of deferred annuities, does 
not allow us to entertain very sanguine hopes of great immediate 
results from any plan founded on the readiness of the working 
classes to make continuous payments during a long period, and for 
an uncertain, and in any case a distant, benefit. They wili pay for 
sick allowance because sickness is always near at hand, they will 
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pay for funeral benefits because death is certain, but they have not 
yet risen to the necessity of providing for old age, which is forty 
years ahead of them, and which may possibly never be reached at all. 
They have been confirmed in their reluctance by the very erroneous 
statements constantly made by Trades Union and other working- 
class leaders in regard to the expectation of life. It is frequently 
said that the working-men do not live to sixty-five, but that the 
hardships of their employment carry them off long before that age. 
The impression thus produced is most unfavourable to provision for 
old age, but it is entirely false. The statistics collected by Mr. 
Neison show conclusively that, owing no doubt to simple and uni- 
form habits of life and more regular exercise, the respectable work- 
ing-man has a longer expectation of life than either the middle or 
the upper classes. 

According to Mr. Diprose, the Grand Master of the Manchester 
Unity, the experience of that order shows that of 100 males aged 
21, 50 reach the age of 65; while the proportion of males now aged 
respectively 35, 45, and 55, who will attain the age of 65, will be 
55, 62, and 75 per 100. 

Of 586,273 members of the Unity in 1892, and under 65, 
Mr. Watson estimated that 337,867 would reach the age of 
65. 

We may hope that the information which has thus been collected 
and published by the Friendly Societies will do much to remove 
the misapprehension that prevails. Meanwhile, all that we can do 
in the circumstances is to offer a stimulus and temptation in the 
shape of moderate assistance from the State to reduce the cost of 
this desirable provision. We may fairly expect that the most in- 
telligent will take advantage of it,and that gradually their example 
will be widely imitated. This was the course pursued in the case 
of National Education, where the current of public sentiment was 
directed and encouraged until it proved too strong for the apathy 
that previously prevailed. 

But, meanwhile, it is to the Friendly Societies that we must look 
for the most important results. They hold their members by the 
promise of sick pay and burial allowance—they have already all the 
machinery necessary for the collection of small weekly payments. 
If they were to decide on making a small additional payment for 
superannuation a condition of membership, it is certain that almost 
all that portion of the working class that is embraced in their 
operations would in future add this provision to those already made 
against misfortune and illness. 

I have only one more point which I want to impress upon you. 
I see that my critics speak of my plan and of my proposals,and they 
complain that they are constantly changing. They are mistaken. 
My proposals have never changed. The mistake arises from a mis- 
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apprehension of what my plans and my proposals are. The fact is 
that the plan, which is really the plan of the Parliamentary 
Committee, is not a plan at all in the strict acceptation of the word 
—that is to say, it is not a proposal which is made to you as a 
final, and a definite, and an unchangeable proposition. It is 
only one illustration out of many of what can be done if the 
principles for which we desire acceptance are adopted by you. It 
was necessary for us, in the first instance, to select one proposal out 
of a hundred, all of which might equally have been made, in order 
to get some kind of idea of what the probable cost of such an 
experiment would be; but, for my own part, I care not two straws 
whether my plan, as it is called, is adopted or not. 

If the broad principle of State action is accepted, and if the 
State is in a position to grant a certain sum of money for the pur- 
pose of stimulating voluntary old-age provision, and of encourag- 
ing the poorer classes to make an additional sacrifice which 
hitherto they have been unwilling or unable to make, it is evident 
that the conditions may be varied in many ways. Thus, the pay- 
ments of the assured might begin at an earlier age,in which case 
they would be, of course, much less than in the illustration given. 
The deposits at the commencement might be dispensed with, 
and this part of the contribution might be spread over the 
whole period of the insurance. The payment might be made 
in one or in many lump sums instead of by a fixed annual sub- 
scription. Each payment, or each year’s subscription, might be 
acknowledged by a receipt entitling the subscriber to a pension 
equivalent to the amount he had already paid, so that, if he 
failed to make up the full provision, he might still enjoy the fruits 
of his sacrifice as far as they would go. The insurer might of course 
insure for a larger sum than 5s. per week, but, in this case, the 
assistance of the State would only be given up to the fixed 
amount; or, it might be offered in a less proportion to a second 
limit of 20s. per week. In the event of death before sixty-five, the 
provision for widow and children, which would undoubtedly involve 
some complications and extra cost, might be commuted into a 
money payment to the heirs of the deceased. 

An arrangement might be made by which, in the event of dis- 
ability to work arising before sixty-five, the insurer might take his 
provision earlier—accepting a proportionately smaller amount. On 
the other hand, if at sixty-five he were still able to support him- 
self, he might postpone receipt of pension till later, allowing the 
interest to accumulate and the amount of pension to be thereby 
increased. 

Then the contribution of the State might, if it were thought 
desirable, take the form of allowing a higher interest for deposits 
instead of a direct actual money subsidy; or again, the whole 
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scheme might with advantage be worked through the local 
authorities who could afford to give rather better interest for 
deposits than the Government rate of 2} per cent., and thereby 
the amount of the subscription might be lessened or the benefits 
increased. 

All I want is to lay down and to get accepted certain broad 
principles of State action, and when that is done the details must 
be left either to a Royal Commission appointed expressly for that 
purpose, or, as [ should think much better, to a Department of the 
State, which would have access to the best actuarial advice and 
experience, and which would know, what, after all, it is a very 
important thing to know in this case, how much money it would 
be able is devote to such a purpose. 

You may naturally inquire how much money is likely to be 
required for such a purpose. I have seen some very extravagant 
estimates put forward, and I have been myself accused, by oppo- 
nents who can hardly have read my speeches, of claiming more 
than five millions a year from the taxation of the country in order 
to carry out my proposals. The accusation must be based on an 
entire misapprehension of what I have said. When the gentlemen 
appointed by the Parliamentary Committee brought forward their 
first draft they accompanied it with the best actuarial estimate 
they were able to obtain. For this purpose they instructed an 
accountant to report what would be the total cost if every man 
and woman in England and Wales, of every class from the highest 
to the lowest, insured in the Post Office for the proposed benefits, 
half of the males on the non-returnable scale and half on the 
returnable. The answer was that the amount of subsidy required 
in such a case would be £5,026,250. 

But it must be evident, even to the least intelligent of critics, 
that the hypothesis was an impossible one, and was only taken as 
the basis of a further estimate to be determined by the proportion 
of the total population that could, on the most favourable assump- 
tion, be expected to avail themselves of such a scheme. In the 
first instance, then, I think we may strike off one-third as belong- 
ing to the well-to-do class not likely to trouble themselves with 
the arrangements necessary to secure a pittance of so small an 
amount. What further deductions ought we to make for those of 
the working and poorer classes who cannot, or will not, subscribe 
the sum necessary for such a purpose? The very same people who 
argue with one breath against imposing an intolerable burden on 
the taxpayers tell us with the next that the class for whose benefit 
the plan has been devised will certainly not avail themselves of it. 
If so, the cost will be nil. On the other hand, if one in ten were to 
accept the offer, the gross cost would be only £335,000; while, if one 
in two were to be tempted, the cost would amount to £1,675,000. 
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From these figures would have to be further subtracted any 
saving that would accrue on the Poor-law expenditure in conse- 
quence of the provision made in the earlier years for widows and 
children who are now likely to be chargeable on the rates; and 
later, when the pension becomes payable, by the cost that would 
otherwise have been incurred in relieving the recipients of pen- 
sions. I am sorry that it is not possible to give a more precise 
estimate, but that cannot be done by any man unless he can pro- 
phesy with certainty the number of old-age pensions that would 
be created. I hope, however, that I have said enough to show that 
the cost of the experiment—and any scheme must be, in the first 
instance, in the nature of an experiment—would be moderate in 
amount, and not beyond the resources of a wealthy country. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that the propositions—I will 
not call them principles—the propositions which I have laid before 
you to-night, and for which I ask your grave consideration, are 
these: They are, in the first place, that it is the policy and that 
it is the duty of the State to encourage by all reasonable means, 
including assistance from the public funds, a better provision for 
old age, and that this is necessary because experience has shown 
that without this extra stimulus that provision is not likely to be 
made, at all events within a reasonable time. The second propo- 
sition is that, in any effort to secure this object, we should seek to 
encourage thrift and not to discourage it, and that our help should 
be given only to those who have shown their willingness to do all 
in their power to help themselves. My third proposition is that 
the greatest promise of success will be found in the agency of the 
Friendly Societies, and that consequently the co-operation of those 
great institutions should be earnestly invited ; that their advice as 
to the methods should be sought and should be taken, and that 
their assistance should be cordially welcomed. I now leave the 
matter in your hands. If you agree with me that the existing 
state of things is a scandal to our civilization; if you agree with 
me that it is a source of danger to the best interests of the great 
provident institutions of the country, then I am confident that 
you will not join the crowd of those who meet every proposal for 
social reform with barren criticism, but that you will, with united 
voice, declare that something must be done to remove this cause 
of national shame, and that you will use all your influence and 
bring to bear all the power which you undoubtedly possess to assist 
those who are honestly endeavouring to find a practical solution. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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And leftward of the House of Hades thou shalt find a Spring, and on the bank 
a pale Cypress planted ; but unto this Spring thou mayest in no wise approach. 
Presently thou shalt find another, even cold clear water gushing forth from the 
Lake of Memory, and Sentinels are set in front. 

Say thou, ‘* A child of Earth am I and of starry Heaven, yea, Heavenly is my 
lineage (as ye also yourselves do know) ; and I am pareht with thirst and faint 
unto death, O make speed to give me of the cold clear water that gusheth forth 
from Memory’s Lake.” 


Then they shall give gladly unto thee to drink of the enchanted Fountain, and 
thereafter thou shalt sit enthroned, a peer among the Heroes. 


From agold plate found at Petelia. 


ForTY-FOUR years ago a young man of thirty-three, with his 
laurels yet to gather, read an address “On the study of Archo- 
logy” to a meeting of the Archeological Institute at Oxford. 
It was a plea for the study of antiquity as a whole, composed 
of closely correlated parts, and its language rose at times to a 
height of enthusiasm which would seem merely rhetorical to 
those who never penetrated beneath the surface of the speaker's 
habitual austerity. At the time when this comprehensive review 
of the functions of archeology was set before the Oxford audience, 
Charles Thomas Newton had been for ten years an assistant in 
the Department of Antiquities at the British Museum. From 
his father’s rectory at Bredwardine in Herefordshire, where he 
was born in 1816, he went to Shrewsbury School, then under a 
famous headmaster, Samuel Butler, afterwards Bishop of Lich- 
field—the man who carried off tive of the great medals at Cam- 
bridge, and beat S. T. Coleridge for the Craven. Newton was 
always proud of being an Old Salopian, and as late as 1888 he 
visited his old school for the speeches, and told the boys what 
Shrewsbury was like sixty years before. He left the school in 1833 
and was adinitted at Christ Church, where Dean Liddell, Sir Henry 
Acland, and Mr. Ruskin, were among his friends, and the first 
was for some time his tutor. But the influence which moulded 
his mind most potently in those receptive Oxford days was Dean 
Gaisford’s. That inexhaustible editor of the classics was also 
the possessor of a wide humane culture, and took a special 
interest in the Shrewsbury boy who had been elected to a 
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faculty studentship in “The House.” Newton was fond of re- 
calling the Dean’s kindness and wise counsels. It was another 
Head of a House who gave the celebrated advice about verifying 
references; but Dean Gaisford, though he did not create an 
aphorism, inculecated a similar lesson, and Newton owed much 
to the habit of exact research and patient verification, and the 
cultivation of a cautious sobriety of judgment, which he learnt 
from the scholarly Dean. 

The Oxford career ended in 1837 in a second class in Literw 
humaniores. Newton was a scholar finished enough to compete 
for the Hertford and Ireland, and the alcaics he contributed to 
Sabrine Corolla bear witness to his elegant Latinity. His failure 
to obtain a First was probably due to a disinclination to limit his 
reading to the precise books required for examination. He was 
desultory with discrimination, however. What he gained at Christ 
Church was something better than a First,—he learnt to love 
the classics and to put himself on terms of friendly familiarity 
with a wide range of Greek and Latin authors. Without being a 
Munro or a Jebb, he was a fine classical scholar of the old type— 
a man who knew not only his Homer and his Vergil, his Horace 
and Theocritus, but also his Pausanias and his Livy, almost by 
heart. His mind was thoroughly imbued with classical ideas, 
classical images, classical canons of criticism. In this respect he 
had much in common with his friend Mr. Gladstone. Though 
they differed keenly on Homeric theories and still more on latter- 
day politics, the two were allied in their admiration of the ancient 
literature, and their love for the well-worn classics of old Christ 
Church days. 

From Dean Gaisford’s college to the Department of Antiquities 
was a natural transition to a man of Newton’s tastes. Public life 
never attracted him; he disliked party politics, though always 
professing old Whig principles. He wished to devote himself to 
the study of the past, which even then he found more absorbing 
than the present. The British Museum offered at once the field 
he most desired. In 1840 the Department of Antiquities was 
undivided ; not till twenty years later was it split up into its 
present branches; and in the Department as then constituted 
the classical foundation of Oxford was broadened by the study 
of those Oriental civilizations of which the Greeks were the 
inheritors. There{Newton learnt the value of numismatics, and 
discovered that the study of ancient coins formed the soundest 
introduction to classical archeology. In this way he trained him- 
self for that general view of antiquity for which he pleaded in 1850 
before the Archeological Institute at Oxford. His Department 
was composed of men of notable ability. At its head was Edward 
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Hawkins, numismatist, antiquary, and collector, of no common 
stamp. Among Newton’s colleagues were the late Dr. Samuel 
Birch, not only an Egyptologist of the first rank, but also, outside 
his special subject, a scholar of infinite industry and erudition ; 
and, somewhat junior, Sir Wollaston Franks, now President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, on whose wide-reaching learning and many 
attainments it were unbecoming to expatiate. It was impossible to- 
be a mere specialist where all branches of art and antiquities, 
philology and dilettantism, were constantly under review. But 
whilst cultivating the opportunities of a wide training in archeo- 
logy, Newton’s original classical bent remained the determining 
impulse of his career. He wrote, in the Archwologia and other 
learned transactions and periodicals, a certain number of those 
special papers which to the young scholar represent the process 
of cutting the teeth, and among these it is interesting to notice in 
the Classical Museum for 1847 an essay on the portions of the 
Mausoleum frieze which had lately been secured for the national 
collections by Sir Stratford Canning. Newton little foresaw then 
how closely his name would be linked, a few years later, with the 
celebrated monument of the Carian King, or that the “Great 
Elchi” himself would one day number him among his most 
valued friends. 

In 1852 these years of quiet apprenticeship, of steady accumula- 
tion of knowledge, and ripening judgment, came to a close. The 
Lehrjahre were not indeed over—they end only with life—but the 
Wanderjuhre began. Newton’s abilities had produced a favourable 
impression upon the people who influence governments, and some 
of his friends induced the Foreign Office to appoint him to a Vice- 
Consulship in the Levant. He was given Mytilene, with a small 
allowance for travelling expenses. The object of this appointment 
was, primarily, of course, archzological research. Newton was 
never meant to waste his time over ships’ papers and bills of lad- 
ing. For such purposes he had an admirable assistant in Mr. John 
Blunt, now the veteran Consul at Salonika; whilst Mr., now Sir 
Domenic, Colnaghi was also at his side during the greater part of 
his consular service. Their presence left Newton free to do what 
he was sent for—to explore ancient sites, collect inscriptions and 
coins, and sculptures, and exert his utmost energies towards the 
enriching of the Department of the British Museum with which he 
was still in some sort connected. Nevertheless, he performed his 
consular functions, when necessary, with dignity and firmness. He 
appeared at the Mejlis or Turkish Court of Justice when important 
cases demanded his presence, and frequently used his influence on 
the side of mercy and toleration. He had the satisfaction, in com- 
mon with every Consul in the Levant in those days, of knowing 
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that his firm action in the cause of justice would invariably receive 
the powerful support of the Great Elchi, who then reigned at the 
Embassy at Constantinople. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe never left 
his subordinates unsupported, and Newton used to tell many 
anecdotes of the timely arrival of despatches and firmans just at 
the critical moment when the Consular authority was at stake. 

But his chief work during his career at Mytilene and at Rhodes 
(where he took Consul Kerr’s place from April, 1853, to January, 
1854) was, as it was intended to be, archeological. There is no 
need to describe in detail the results of his many tours of discovery 
and excavation, since he has himself put them on record, first in the 
severely technical History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and Branchide, which he published in two volumes in 1862, in 
collaboration with Mr. R. P. Pullan, the skilled architect who was 
sent out to assist him; and secondly in the charming volumes of 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, which appeared three years 
later, and which give, in a series of easy natural letters, a popular 
yet admirably scholarly account of his work and life in the Levant. 
The book ranks with the works of Leake as a recognized classic in 
the literature of archeological travel. Remarkably free from the 
stiffness which sometimes impeded Newton’s literary expression, it 
is singularly simple, frank, and unostentatious in tone, and is 
imbued with a saving sense of humour which lights up the obser- 
vant Consul’s graphic descriptions of life and manners. 

In the midst of that irritating Levantine society,—which per- 
petually reminded him of the refrain of Darius’s Behistun in- 
scription, “And he was a liar,’—he suffered acutely from the 
monotony of a solitary life, and was only happy when he was ex- 
ploring Greek sites. In 1854 and 1855 he was carrying out, with 
funds advanced by Lord Stratford, an exhaustive examination 
of Calymnus, rewarded by a plentiful harvest of inscriptions. 
During the Crimean War he went on quietly with his excavations, 
as often as his duty of enrolling recruits for the Land Transport 
Service permitted, and the news of the victories reached him at 
distant and uncertain intervals while he was haggling with a native 
proprietor over a portion of garden to be excavated, or restraining 
the severities of the eminent murderer who acted as his foreman. 
No one who has not tried it can have any conception of the delays 
and obstacles to archeological work on Turkish soil; patience and 
diplomacy are quite as necessary as the genius for lighting upon 
ancient sites. Newton possessed some of the highest qualities of the 
explorer. Cheerful in hardships and privations and perfectly cool 
in danger, he resolutely proceeded with his work, although he knew 
that the tidings of a reverse in the Crimea would probably mean 
death to “the wise man who dug holes in the ground.” In 1855 
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he obtained his first view of the Castle of Budrum, and rejoiced to 
find that there were still remains of the Mausoleum imbedded in 
its walls. From that time forward his one commanding idea was 
to carry out a thorough survey of the ruins of Halicarnassus. A 
delightful visit to the Embassy at Therapia, where after his long 
isolation the intellectual society of the Ambassador's table once 
more caused his “ long-congealed ideas to flow and his tongue 
became unlocked,” confirmed this resolution. Lord Stratford 
promised to obtain the necessary firmans ; and a visit to London 
in the autumn of 1856 sufficed, with the energetic aid of Panizzi, 
to secure the countenance of Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. All Newton’s suggestions were adopted; a ship-of-war was 
placed at his disposal, and a party of Royal Engineers, under 
Lieutenant R. M. Smith, with all necessary qualifications and in- 
struments, was despatched to aid him in the excavation of the 
Seventh Wonder of the World. 

The splendid results of this adequate and well-considered ex- 
pedition may be read in the second volume of the Travels and 
Discoveries, or, better still, may be seen in the galleries of the 
British Museum. If anyone had the right to appropriate the 
famous epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren, it was he whom the 
Greek peasants called “ the mad English Consul who dug holes in 
the ground at Cape Crio,” the “C. T. N,” whose initials meet the eye 
on the plinths of many a work of sculpture in the galleries which 
he did so much to enrich, and over which he afterwards reigned 
for a quarter of a century. The Mausoleum Room is not Newton's 
only monument; every other gallery in his department is full of 
his labours, and very few of his many acquisitions have been 
challenged by even the most captious critic. If he had given us 
nothing else but the incomparable Demeter of Cnidus—in whom 
Brunn found at last, to his intense joy, “the pure Greek conception 
of the goddess,” the perfection of the sacred idea of maternity,—he 
would still have earned the devout gratitude of everyone who is 
capable of appreciating one of the loveliest and most exalted types 
of ancient art, nay more, the ideal Madonna of all time. 

Soon after the completion of his work at Cnidus and Halicar- 
nassus, Newton was appointed Consul at Rome, a post which he 
quickly exchanged, in 1861, for the place which was inevitably 
marked out for him—the Keepership of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum, one of the new divisions which 
were formed out of the old Department of Antiquities. He was 
succeeded at Rome by Joseph Severn, Keats’s friend, whose 
daughter he had recently married. Mrs. Newton was an accom- 
plished artist, as her drawings in her husband’s Travels and Dis- 
coveries indicate ; but she was spared but a little time to help him 
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with her exquisite taste and appreciative sympathy. She died in 
1866, after an appallingly sudden relapse from apparent con- 
valescence. The shock was prostrating, and Newton’s happiness in 
life was irremediably shattered. He rarely spoke of his loss ; but 
his wife’s pictures hung round his rooms, her Keats and other 
touching little books stood in the shelf at his elbow, her presence 
filled and illuminated the gloomy house in Gower Street. Many 
years after, when he was sorrowing over the death of his old friend 
Wharton Marriott, the first thought that came to him, and added 
to the tenderness of recollection, was that in Marriott’s Eton house 
he met and wooed Mary Severn. 

For close upon a quarter of a century (1861-1885) Newton pre- 
sided over the magnificent collections of Greek art, which are the 
pride of the Museum, the delight of the student, and the first object 
that even the ordinary visitor asks to see. How he performed the 
manifold and difficult duties of his post is known to all the learned 
of Europe. The guardianship, arrangement, and publication of 
the contents of such a departinent require of course the direction 
of an archeologist of the first rank; but there is more in it than 
this. The head of a great collection must do more than guard, 
more than arrange and describe, the treasures in his charge. He 
must increase and multiply them. He must possess the predatory 
as well as the conserving and tenacious instincts. He must not 
only know where to look for objects fit for the improvement of his 
collection, but he must know how to secure them. It is not 
sufficient to sit at a kneehole table and wait for collectors to come 
and otter their hoarded treasures ; he must go out and search for 
them. The archeological spider must not rest tranquilly in the 
tube recess of his net until the antique fly walks into his jaws; 
he must be able to detect the stirring of his prey in the remotest 
thread of his web, and his web must extend over every probable 
site and source of aggrandisement. The Keeper of Greek Antiqui- 
ties at the Museum must not only be familiar with private collec- 
tions which may at any moment come into the market, but he 
must himself organize exploration. 

All this means money, and the insignificant allowance which the 
British Government annually doles out to the learned departments 
of our great National Museum is wholly inadequate for such 
objects. It rests with the head of a department, sustained by the 
confidence of the Trustees whom he serves, to induce the Govern- 
ment to break through its niggardly rule and ask the House of 
Commons for special grants for special purchases. 

In this province Newton was supreme. He possessed the ad- 
vantage which the man of the world has over the mere student. 
He knew the right people, and could move them to support his 
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plans powerfully. Like his old chief and lifelong friend Panizzi— 
the “great god Pan” of the Museum in the middle years of the 
century—Newton was a master wire-puller, and he used his in- 
fluence relentlessly but nobly, working in season and out of season 
in the cause of art, but never moving a finger for his personal ad- 
vantage. This admirable combination of the savant who knew 
exactly what was worth buying, and the man of the world who 
stood so well with the powers that be that he could induce them 
to give him a free hand or shame them into liberality, proved of 
incalculable service to the British Museum. In the ten years 
between 1864 and 1874 Newton obtained over £100,000 in special 
grants for purchases for his department. He began in 1864 with 
the Farnese statues—the Diadumenus, Satyr and Infant Dionysus, 
and the rest. Then came the Castellani bronzes in 1865, some of 
the finest in the Museum, together with vases, terra-cottas, and 
sarcophagi. In 1865 the Pourtalés collection was acquired, in- 
cluding an exceptionally fine series of vases and sculptures, with a 
head from the Parthenon frieze. Two years later the magnificent 
gems, the famous Roman gold coins, and many other antiquities 
—including the well known Melos Asklepius—of the Duc de 
Blacas were brought for £40,000. In 1871 the vase collection 
was further augmented by the famous black Capua vases, and 
in 1872 and 1873 other instalments of the great Castellani col- 
lection were purchased for nearly £50,000, and the Gold Orna- 
ment Room was made the envy of Europe. How unweariedly 
Newton laboured to secure this long series of treasures only those 
who knew him intimately can tell. He left no stone unturned; 
brought the importance and significance of the objects he coveted 
to the eyes and ears of all who could aid him; explained and 
illustrated, wrote and spoke indefatigably, until his object was 
gained and the purse-strings of the Treasury were unloosed. His 
enthusiasm carried all before it. Never, perhaps, was he so 
excited as when the purchase of the Castellani collection, with its 
exquisite bronze “ Venus,” was in the balance. “This head haunts 
me,” he wrote from Rome, whilst negotiating the purchase. “TI 
dreain of it, and in my dreams I see it in the Berlin Museum, 
having been lost to us by some incredible official blundering, and 
then I wake miserably.” But the enthusiasm of such a man, who 
needed an urgent stimulus to break through the ice of his reserve, 
earried the day, and no official blunder happened to deprive us of 
the goddess who fascinates yet awes us at the entrance of the vase 
rooms in the Museum. 

But he had to do more than purchase antiquities: he had to find 
them. His own experience in the islands and Asiatic mainland 
ef ancient Hellas had taught him how much could be done to dis- 
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cover and preserve the monuments of classical art, and he used 
his position as keeper, as the recognized head of his science in 
England, to promote and support exploration by other hands. 
It was again a question of special grants, and Newton’s help and 
countenance were essential. Among the various official or semi- 
official expeditions and enterprises which owed their inception or 
their success largely to his influence were the excavations in 
Rhodes by Salzmann and Biliotti in 1864, and their continuation of 
the Budrum exploration in 1865; Smith and Porcher’s work at 
Cyrene; Lang’s at Cyprus; Dennis’s at Benghazi; Pullan’s at 
Priene (for the Society of Dilettanti), and last, but by no means 
least, Wood’s memorable excavation of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. This gigantic enterprise, lasting over twelve years (1863- 
1875), owed everything to Newton’s strenuous support. He it was 
who pursuaded the Government to take it up, who encouraged the 
devoted explorer through many anxieties and disappointments, who 
revived officiai and public interest in the work when funds were 
exhausted, and who repeatedly journeyed to Ephesus to assist in the 
direction of the excavators and to superintend the anxious work 
of shipping the huge sculptured drums of the temple columns to 
England. Exploration anywhere, if conducted scientifically, 
always commanded Newton’s interest and support. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund numbered him among its vice-presidents and 
most judicious supporters, long before there was any expectation 
of the discovery of Naucratis or of any results directly affecting 
Greek art and antiquities. For many years of his life he was 
one of the leading spirits in the social life and the archeological 
undertakings of the ancient Society of Dilettanti. No learned 
body, however, owed so much to Newton as the recently founded 
Hellenic Society. As its able and scholarly secretary, Mr. George 
Macmillan, cordially testified in a letter to The Times (December 
1), the Hellenic Society’s 


‘*singularly rapid success was due in no small degree to Sir Charles Newton’s 
unflagging interest in its work and welfare. The prominent part that he, as 
official representative of Greek antiquities in this country, took in establishing 
the society, and in guiding its ealy a:tion, was in itself a guarantee that its work 
would be done in the right spirit andon the right lines. Its prompt recognition by 
kindred societies all over the world followed as a matter of course. Sir Charles 
Newton presided not only at the inaugural meeting in June, 1879, but with very 
rare exceptions, at every council and committee meeting and at every general 
meeting of the society during its first six sessions. He would not accept the office 
of president, which at his suggestion was offered to and accepted by the late Bishop 
of Durham, but from 1879 to 1886 he actually fulfilled the most onerous duties of 
the post with a zeal and devotion which were beyond all praise. His great ex- 
perience, his sagacity, his knowledge of men and of affairs, his unfailing courtesy, 
wereinvaluable. If at times his cautious temperament led him to oppose measures 
which, while they commanded his fullest sympathy, yet seemed to him premature 
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or too serious to be undertaken without counting the cost, it would be hard to say 
that their temporary postponement had in the end been otherwise than beneficial 
to the cause which both proposer and opponent had at heart. 

“Even after failing health obliged him to withdraw from any active part in the 
management of the society, Sir Charles Newton’s interest in its work and his 
pleasure in its prosperity, remained unabated. Nor should it be forgotten that 
when a few years ago some of his friends and admirers presented him with a testi- 
monial in recognition of his eminent public services the greater part of the con- 
siderable fund which was raised was at his special request placed at the disposal of 
the British School at Athens,” 


Nor was his sympathy restricted to English enterprises. There 
was no national pettiness about Newton. He was the first to 
welcome Dr. Schliemann and to uphold his discoveries, at a time 
when German scholarship looked askance; he personally visited 
Professor Curtius at Olympia, and commented with admiration, 
untouched with vulgar envy, upon the munificence of the German 
Emperor and Government in subsidizing the excavation on so 
princely a scale; he was always eager to bear witness, in his careful 
scholarly articles in the Edinburgh Review, to the importance of 
other men’s discoveries, whether English, French, or German. To 
some of those immediately connected with him in archeological 
researches he may at times have seemed open to the charge of 
scientific jealousy and a desire to claim exclusive credit for the 
results obtained; but in regard to enterprises not his own, no 
signs of such jealousy were ever apparent. On the contrary, no 
one was more prompt and generous in extolling the discoveries 
made under the guidance of others. To foreign scholars Newton’s 
house was a recognized rendezvous, and few indeed were the 
travelling savants who did not find a cordial welcome at his hos- 
pitable but studiously simple table. Nor were foreign scholars 
slow to manifest their appreciation of his high attainments. It 
will suffice to state that Newton was a correspondent of the Insti- 
tute of France, a member of the Lincei, and (a unique honour, I 
believe) an honorary Director of the Archeological Institute of 
Berlin. Neither was he without honour in his own country, where 
he did so much to give archeology its rightful place in classical 
studies. Oxford and Cambridge gave him their honorary degrees ; 
Worcester College made him an honorary Fellow; and the honours 
first of the companionship and afterwards of the blue ribbon of a 
Knight Commander of the Bath were conferred on him by the 
Queen. Twice he declined to accept the Principal Librarianship 
of the British Museum, in order to devote himself absolutely to his 
favourite studies. 

To turn from the acquisitive or external duties of the Keeper 
of Antiquities to the internal administration of the department, 
Newton’s principle may be summed up in the word catalogue. 
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Noticing one of the volumes of the catalogue of Greek coins in 
The Saturday Review, he wrote: “In this catalogue the descrip- 
tion of the coin is not accompanied by any commentary. This, we 
think, is wise—bis dat qui cito dat. It is something to have given 
us here an accurate classification and description of nearly four 
thousand coins of Italy. To write a sufficient commentary on 
these would be a work of years; and this is not so specially the 
function of the Keeper of a Museum as to print catalogues of what 
he has in his charge. But it must not be forgotten that a really 
scientific catalogue can only be made by bringing to bear upon it 
the accumulated knowledge of a life devoted to a special study.” 
The first duty, according to him, was to catalogue; detailed com- 
ment must come later. He was himself more successful as a 
describer than as an interpreter. Accordingly his guides to the 
Elgin and Mausoleum Rooms, First and Second Vase Rooms, 
and Greco-Roman Sculptures, were really dry technical elabo- 
rate catalogues. He did not attempt to make them interesting 
or to popularize their information; his sole aim was accuracy 
of description and classification, though his rare criticisms are still 
household words among German archeologists. Whether he was 
right, in the case of a collection which might be used as a powerful 
instrument of popular education, is another question. But it may 
be doubted whether he possessed the faculty of making his subject 
effectively popular, even if he had so wished. He was not, asa 
rule, in sympathy with modern popular movements, and distinctly 
disliked babies in the Elgin Room. In books, as in lectures, he 
addressed students, and if people would not take the trouble to 
learn scientifically, he would let them alone,—unless, indeed, they 
were personal friends, for then he would devote unwearied pains 
and patience to their instruction. He used te say that he lived for 
his work and his friends, and not for the world at large. It was a 
limitation, regrettable on general principles, but not, certainly, by 
those who were privileged to belong to his circle, and who profited 
by the concentration of his sympathy. Nevertheless, it un- 
doubtedly detracted from his power as a teacher, and when, in 
1880, he was appointed the first occupant of the new Chair of 
Archeology at: University College, London, the large classes to 
which he opened his lectures gradually fell away as they found his 
teaching too dry, too cautious, too rigidly truthful and conscien- 
tious for the untrained mind. Even upon serious students his 
lack of imagination and his severe adhesion to literal, if unpalat- 
able, accuracy, left an impression of inconclusiveness. He hated 
vague generalities and “gush,” and his efforts to avoid them led 
him to the opposite extreme. Yet,at the Royal Institution, I have 


seen him fired with that sacred enthusiasm which always underlay 
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his studied reasoning, and then the aged scholar would flush as he 
rose to unwonted heights of inspiring eloquence. 

Nothing in his Museum work interested him more than the 
cataloguing of the Greek inscriptions. One can discern this in 
the two admirable articles—the best if not the only treatise on 
this subject,—which were reprinted in his Essays on Art and 
Archeology, but few people know with what minute toil the know- 
ledge there lucidly set forth was acquired. Many of the inscrip- 
tions in his department were the fruit of his own early explora- 
tions, and he regarded them with an almost parental affection. 
But the exigencies of space compelled him to place these unattrac- 
tive monuments in the obscurity of the basement, and there he 
would frequently descend to collate with deliberate laborious 
accuracy each letter with the printed text prepared by Canon 
Hicks, under his editorship. Even after he left the Museum, in 
1885, he retained the superintendence of this important work ; it 
was the task he found himself least willing to abandon. 

Of his personal influence on the officials around him, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the depth and import. He was not, strictly speaking, 
a popular chief; his manner was severe and autocratic, and it must 
be frankly conceded that in small details he was not always con- 
siderate, yet many tales might be related of long-continued kind- 
nesses to old servants who were in sorrow or distress, tales which 
would surprise those who only knew his severer aspect. To his 
social inferiors he was outwardly stern, or even harsh in demeanour. 
He was intolerant of ignorance, inaccuracy, and ill-breeding. He 
worked his men hard, but he worked even harder himself. But 
whether he was liked or disliked,—and few men provoked more 
distinctly opposite feelings—he was universally respected. His 
mere presence was a power and an incentive to scholarly work. 
Professor Gardner, who was for many years in daily relations with 
Newton in the Museum, has well said that he was “a dignified and 
most impressive figure, who possessed, in spite of a self-contained 
manner, a great power of stimulating the energies and directing 
the pursuits of those about him. To some of us in those days the 
desire of Newton’s approval was one of the controlling impulses of 
life, and the few words which we daily exchanged with him set 
mind and will to work. His mere presence seemed to raise the 
work of the Museum, often in itself a drudgery, to a higher and 
worthier level.” That, | think, was the general feeling, even 
among those who found his manner least congenial. 

But to those with whom he was in sympathy no man could 
be more fascinating. His conversation, gentle, humorous, slightly 
trainant, threw a spell over his guests. An admirable raconteur, 
he was that still rarer phenomenon among men, a good listener, 
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Women especially delighted in him and made him their friend ; 
and Newton’s were no “summer friendships, whose flattering leaves, 
that sheltered us in our prosperity, with the least gust drop off in 
the autumn of adversity.” How he would do battle for his friends 
through thick and thin, in good report or evil report; and how 
generously would he use his influence on their behalf! One of his 
characteristics was the deep personal interest he took in people he 
liked; the sacrifice of time which he never grudged if they needed 
his counsel and help. Instances might be multiplied without end, 
but one will suffice. At one time he used to devote an hour or 
two daily, after his official work was over—busy man as he was—to 
reading Livy with a boy who was going up to the University and 
needed coaching; and a year later, when the great archeologist 
himself went to Oxford, in 1875, to receive the honorary degree of 
D.C.L., his first thought, as soon as he could escape from the ever 
hospitable welcome of the Dean of Christ Church, was to climb the 
steep staircase at Corpus, at the top of which lived the undergradu- 
ate whom he had prepared for matriculation. When he sat among 
the doctors at the Enczenia, with that patient expression of his with 
which he endured such functions, the picturesque dignity of his 
splendid head and pose could not easily be forgotten. Wherever 
he might be, his personality was impressive; he stood out dis- 
tinctly from the men around him; one felt a presence and an in- 
fluence, penetrating, exalting, unique. Even the outside world of 
strangers was conscious of a personage, a man out of the common, 
to be respected, perhaps feared, or even disliked, but never to be 
ignored. To the smaller world, which was honoured by his friend- 
ship, this feeling took the form of an affectionate reverence, such 
as few men have inspired. When, after many months of sadly 
declining powers, the leader of classical archeology in England 
passed to his rest on the 28th of November, we who stood by his 
grave felt that a great light of our life was extinguished. 
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THE AMATEUR ACTING OF TO-DAY. 


THE opening days of December have witnessed the spectacle of 
The Times opening its columns to a discussion on what is called 
the Modern Society Play. Although the merits or demerits of this 
particular kind of work do not come within the scope of the 
present article, yet the mere fact that a paper such as The Times 
deems such a discussion worthy of notice, should cheer the hearts 
of those who believe in Matthew Arnold’s dictum that the theatre 
is irresistible. To this Arnold adds, “Organize the theatre.” So 
again we have lately read in The Sunday Times interviews with 
many well-known people on the question lately raised by Mr. 
Irving, viz., the Municipalization of Theatres. All this surely 
goes to prove that the Stage, judged by its more serious forms of 
expression, is daily becoming a more important factor in our 
national life. It is only natural, therefore, that such forward 
impetus should have been felt on what, under its changed con- 
ditions, the theatre proper must now regard as its chief recruiting 
ground—the amateur stage. The last decade has shown us the 
rise of many new clubs; and the fact that our leading dramatists 
are at last enabled to publish their works has given many societies 
who were previously tied down to older plays, the opportunity to 
act these more modern and ambitious works. They have, we 
believe, in nearly every instance been produced with the greatest 
care. One has only to take up the weekly papers to read accounts 
therein of the production of difficult plays by amateur clubs in 
and out of London. As a rule these clubs are most strict in in- 
sistence on compulsory attendance at rehearsal; and whereas in 
old days only a few rehearsals were deemed necessary, nowadays a 
month or more is devoted to production. The thanks, therefore, 
of those who are interested in acting are due to such societies as 
the Old Stagers, the Windsor Strollers, the A.D.C. (Cambridge), 
the O.U.D.S. (Oxford), and to the many first-rate London clubs 
who will allow none but careful, adequate production of any play 
they undertake to put upon their stage. The writer of the present 
article had the good fortune to be present last year at the perform- 
ance by the Oxford D.S. of The Tenvpest, and it would be difficult 
to describe the charm of the whole thing, the ease with which each 
part was played, the grouping, the music—in fact, the presence of 
every detail that tended towards a harmonious whole. The same 
may be said of a late A.D.C. (Cambridge) production of The Overland 
Route, when there was not a badly played part in the piece, and 
which was remarkable or the stage-management of the wreck 
scene in the second act. 
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As an instance of the improvement in ensemble that has oc- 
curred of late years, the book of the original acting club at Oxford, 
the Shooting Stars, and the older photographs on the club walls at 
Cambridge, afford an excellent object-lesson. In these old photo- 
graphs the dresses are in many cases most exaggerated, the wigs 
badly made and unlike human nature. As time goes on, one notices 
with pleasure the change in the modern A.D.C. and 0.U.D.S. pic- 
tures: the actors in their make-ups look more life-like and natural, 
the wigs are well-made, the dresses, even of some of the low comedy 
parts, are not so highly coloured. In stating this, we do not wish 
for a moment to have it thought that the acting of the earlier 
period was in any way inferior to that of to-day—there were just as 
clever amateurs then as now; but what does strike the observer is 
that, in the thought given to natural portraiture and detail, the 
amateur talent of the present time is superior to that of the past. 

We spoke a little earlier of the fact that the Stage nowadays looks 
to the amateur world as its recruiting ground, and there are surely 
few who will contest this. Two circumstances especially have im- 
pressed those whose business it is to find out the rising talent with 
the belief that the Amateur Stage is the chance for the ambitious 
novice: these are the abolition of stock companies, with the excep- 
tion of that excellent one conducted by Miss Thorne at Margate ; 
and the perception that provincial experience is not necessarily a 
recommendation or an advantage to the London aspirant, because, 
with few exceptions, country acting now consists in playing the 
same piece, probably first produced in the Metropolis, in a number 
of different towns, thus preventing the gain of experience that 
comes from acting a number of different parts. 

The amount of opportunity that existed there for those who 
wished to try their hands at a number of various réles can seldom 
now be met with professionally. Not only in the clubs referred to 
but in numberless country-houses and public-halls, at all times of 
the year, and especially at this time, plays are being prepared and 
acted. What an opening for those who desire to practise earnestly 
with a view to future professional work! They can, if so desired, 
be acting all the yearround, That there are dangers resulting from 
this practice no one can deny—and they will be referred to later 
on;—but the fact remains that so many prominent actors and 
actresses have at one time been amateurs that it would be difficult 
to suggest a better school to meet the emergencies of the present 
time ; and we believe that those whom later success attends will be 
proud of avowing their belief in, and grateful thanks for, the early 
experience thus gained. If young artists will only work into their 
business, and keep when they have worked in it, the same enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm that they felt in the amateur days, they will 
have gone far towards securing a quality that is most important in 
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acting, i.e, the quality of freshness; the attitude of mind that 
approaches work in this spirit: “Now here is something new; let 
me think it out from the love of the thing itself; let me work 
at it as a pleasure as well as a business, and endeavour to omit 
nothing that will tell towards its completeness.” This is the 
spirit of the really artistic amateur, and if he will carry the same 
spirit into his professional life, he will find that another highly 
important branch of the service, viz., the £. s. d., will probably take 
care of themselves. An individual of pessimistic tendencies will 
probably reply that all this is very beautiful and comforting as long 
as things go smoothly; but what about the unfortunate actor or 
actress who, having started with a brilliant amateur reputation, 
finds that the other path is not one of progress, but of retrogression ! 
What becomes of all the freshness and enthusiasm and £. s.d. 
then? True enough. Disappointment kills enthusiasm, and want 
of success destroys freshness. Noone can deny this, and there are 
many sad cases of the kind; but the assumption on starting was 
that the amateur really had genuine talent, not only an amateur 
reputation for such. In the former case, success generally comes 
sooner or later; in the latter, we know it never can. If the 
amateur wishes to succeed, then, let him keep young, in mind at 
any rate, as long as possible; let him try to keep his vigour and his 
interest alive, for those who are getting work on the regular stage 
now are those who have learnt their early work in a more 
irresponsible school, where originality and enthusiasm are highly 
important, and where technique, from the very nature of the case, 
cannot be too deeply insisted upon. The clever manager knows 
that, under his tuition, technique will come by degrees, and the 
invaluable first qualities are already there. 

In turning from what one may venture to call the more serious 
side of amateur acting to the lighter, and to many, the more en- 
joyable form of entertainment—amateur theatricals in country- 
houses,—one is immediately struck by the vast difference that 
exists; for it is very rarely that country-house work can com- 
pare in completeness and finish with club work. The reason is 
evident. It is impossible to get people together to rehearse. If 
the stage-manager happens to be unusually stern, he issues a fiat 
that parts must be known at the first rehearsal. Nobody ever 
thinks of paying the slightest attention to this, and the inevitable 
result is that when the dramatis persone arrive, which they usually 
do at intervals of three or four days, full rehearsals are limited to 
about three, one of which takes place without books. Needless to 
describe, therefore, the hash that occurs at the first representation, 
and it is only when the play is repeated throughout the week that 
the actors have any chance of showing what they can do. The 
general run of such performances is most slipshod, and the stan- 
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dard of excellence therein attained is well summed up in a story 
that is told of a group of amateurs who, much against their will, 
had been forced to attend a full week’s rehearsal before the event. On 
the evening of the third day, when a too ambitious stage-manager 
was trying to instil into an unwilling company some very subtle 
pieces of business, the patience of these long-sufferers broke down, 
and one of them acting as spokesman was heard to remark to the 
stage-manager, “ Hang it, my dear fellow, we can’t really be expected 
to go into things as deeply as that. After all, for whose amusement 
are we getting up these theatricals? For our own, or the audience’s ?” 
The answer came unanimously, “ For our own, of course.” The 
stage-manager was a wise man and went on with the play. After 
all, it would never do to take these light, cheery, country-house 
actings too seriously. They are instituted for the purpose of 
giving a number of people a happy time for a few days, and fall 
into the same category as skating, toboganning, and dancing in 
winter, and lawn-tennis insummer. As such they are invaluable. 
They add greatly to that most delightful of adventures, a country- 
house visit among congenial people. Those of a more serious turn 
of mind, eg., golfers who act, may be advised not to take part in 
such light trifles, but for non-golfers and other light-hearted folk, 
they are the best means of making the long evenings pass pleas- 
antly. Still, when all is said and done, there are some enterprising 
amateur artists who are not content with these hastily arranged 
entertainments. In several country-houses, under the guidance and 
firm rule of one presiding spirit, acting is regarded from a more 
serious, that is to say, from a higher standpoint. As examples, we 
propose now to give accounts of the various plays from time to 
time acted at certain country-houses in England which have gained 
much reputation by the completeness and care with which their 
productions are accompanied ; and also an account of the organiza- 
tion which has given such happy results. These are: Patshull, 
Capesthorne, and Gaynes Park, belonging respectively to Lord Dart- 
mouth, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, M.P., and Mr. Chisenhale-Marsh. 
To these we may add accounts of the theatricals at Osborne and 
Balmoral, and also the A.D.C. of Simla. To begin with Osborne 
and Balmoral. Both of these Royal residences have excellent 
theatres, the best being at Osborne, a portable one, in the new 
Indian room, fitted up with electric light and good scenery. The 
performances practically commenced in 1889 with a performance 
of Used Up, with Col. Arthur Collins in the principal part. This 
talented amateur, while in “the twenties,” was offered an engage- 
ment by Sothern, and studied under him for some time. Other 
programmes since show The Scrap of Paper, She Stoops to Conquer, 
and Helping Hands, all of which have been managed either by Col. 
Collins or that equally clever actor, the Hon. Alec. Yorke. They 
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have always given the Queen the greatest pleasure, and it should 
be here mentioned that Her Majesty’s advice has been eagerly 
sought by those acting, inasmuch as she has been in the habit of 
attending many of the rehearsals, taking a great personal interest 
therein, and also displaying a gracious and sympathetic interest, 
besides a remarkable knowlege of stage-craft. Among those who 
have acted and shown great talent are Lord Dartmouth, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, the Hon. H. Legge, Colonel Bigge, Major Waller, and 
Miss Hughes. Both T.R.H. the Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice took part in She Stoops to Conquer, and showed very re- 
markable aptitude in their respective parts. 

We now turn to the acting at Patshull, Lord Dartmouth’s. This 
began in the early seventies with Little Toddlekins, and was fol- 
lowed at intervals by the usual type of farce in vogue at the time, 
the parts being allotted more in accordance with the age of the per- 
former than with his or her capabilities and characteristics. Later, 
more ambitious ideas prevailed. The stage, which was originally 
somewhat small, without wings or flies, was gradually improved, 
the electric light skilfully introduced, and the house carpenters 
and painters carefully trained into a very efficient stage staff. As 
a rule, the make-ups and dresses were looked after by the company 
themselves, a practice calculated to develop to the utmost the re- 
sourcefulness of the individual. Thus, in an emergency, a very 
respectable Highlander was produced out of a Glengary bonnet, a 
striped bath-towel for a kilt, a pair of nail-scissors for a skene-dhu, 
and a sponge-bag for a sporran. With an improved stage, they 
naturally aimed at higher work, the result being productions of 
New Men and Old Acres, A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing, Creatures of 
Impulse, and School, stage-managed by Lieut.-Col. Arthur Collins. 
Their most ambitious effort, however, was The Overland Route, 
which was admirably played and put on. The cast included Miss 
Talbot, Lady A. G. Legge, Miss Grenfell, the Miss Barnadistons, 
Mr. R. J. Lucas, Mr. E. Austen-Leigh, Mr. W. C. Bridgeman, Mr. 
Bertram Talbot, Major Hon. H. Legge, Messrs. T. and R. Legge, 
Mr. Michell, and Lord Dartmouth, then Viscount Lewisham, M.P. 
The effect of the wreck scene was remarkable, and the whole was a 
very decided success. Perhaps the very best individual impersona- 
tion given at Patshull was the “Krux” of Mr. Talbot in School, 
while it is well-known that Lord Dartmouth himself is one of the 
cleverest and most finished amateurs of the day. The critics of 
the Patshull plays have always been intelligent. Perhaps, however, 
the greatest compliment ever paid to the company was when the 
housekeeper informed one of the ladies that the performance must 
have been a very good one as the new housemaid from London had 
expressed unqualified approval. No notice of these plays would be 
complete without a reference to the late Lord Dartmouth, as he 
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spared no expense in arranging the productions, and, having been 
no mean performer in his younger days, his advice was of great 
use; while he also wrote more than one very excellent prologue. 
The next on our list is Capesthorne. We find, according to the 
book of records, that a performance of Pickwick was given by the 
Davenport family “in the dark ages before the era of printing,” the 
programme of which is in writing. So much for the antiquity of 
this society. In more modern times, i.e., from 1876 onwards, there 
appear to have been performances of The Irish Lieutenant, The 
Jacobite, Betsy Baker, and at Lyme, the residence of Lord Newton, 
in 1878,a melodrama called Honour before Wealth, followed by 
the farce of The Bilious Attack. These two plays were preceded 
by an admirable prologue written by the late Mr. Bromley-Daven- 
port, a gentleman widely known as a delightful versifier as well as 
a fine sportsman. Then followed, in 1879, The Dowager and Your 
Life's in Danger ; and in successive years A Fair Encounter, Cut 
off with a Shilling, and Black Justice, the latter somewhat ecclesi- 
astical in tone. Some of these were acted at Lyme, some at Capes- 
thorne, and some at both places. This brings us to the year 1890, 
the era of the more important productions under the direction of 
the present Mr. Bromley-Davenport. The first of these included 
The Money-Spinner and Turn him out. The former play counts 
as one of Mr. Pinero’s earlier successes, and a very clever play it is 
too, but a most difficult one for amateurs to tackle. That it was 
tackled, and very completely too, there is no doubt. The names of 
Mr. Davenport, Mr. Piers Egerton-Warburton, and Mr. H. R. 
Davenport, a great A.D.C. (Cambridge) light, Mr. Alfred Farquhar, 
Mrs. Edward Ridley, Miss Davenport, and Miss Lowther ensured 
this. In 1891 Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s Parvenwu was undertaken; a 
play that is very popular with amateurs, but requires skilful hand- 
ling. Most of the above-mentioned names reappear in the cast 
with the addition of that of Mr. J. W. Lowther, M.P., another old 
A.D.C. actor, anda famous one. Lord Ernest Hamilton, M.P., was 
also in the farce that followed, Betsy Baker. The scene, an out-of- 
door spot, a kind of wilderness with a river at the back, was very 
well executed by Miss Davenport and Mrs. Ridley, who are perma- 
nent scene-painters to the company. In 1892 the bill was Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert’s Sweethearts, followed by the same author’s Creatures of 
Impulse. The Hon. Mrs. T. W. Legh, Mr. Claude Nugent, and 
Master Guy Ridley are here added to the excellent old cast, 
charming music being written by Mr. Nugent, and Master Guy 
Ridley seems to have inherited the family talent. Eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three gives us Mr. Herbert Gardner, M.P.’s, Time will Tell, 
and The Sergeant's Wedding. Mr. Arthur Davenport, nowa promising 
actor on the London stage, here made a special success as “ Count 
Czernocksi,” but it is said that the whole bill was a little too long. 
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In 1894 a triple bill was given. Breaking the Ice, Burglar and 
Judge, by Messrs. Philip and Brookfield, and Two and Two. Not 
the least admirable part of this production was an epilogue written 
in excellent rhyming verse by Mr. Alfred Farquhar, describing a 
vision of Capesthorne under the guidance of “ Burglar Bill” Mr. 
Davenport’s theatre is a permanent one. It was constructed some 
years ago by throwing a back room into part of a stable and barn, 
and there is large seating accommodation, presided over by that 
excellent angler, Mr. Barton. The advantage of such a theatre 
cannot be too highly dweit upon, as the whole trouble of erecting 
a temporary stage in the house is thus dispensed with, and those 
engaged in the performance are enabled to set to work directly 
they arrive, in the right place. The rules as to ample rehearsal 
before the event are most strict. In fact, Mr. Davenport’s admirable 
management has secured the desired result, and has always ensured 
excellent performances by himself and his clever company. 

Where great love of the art is added to business-like arrange- 
ment and much technical skill, the upshot must always be more 
than satisfactory, and this has always been the case at Capesthorne. 
To turn to our third country-house, Gaynes Park, Epping, owned 
by Mr. Chisenhale-Marsh, one finds that the club was started in 
the year 1878. Mr. Marsh generally gets his company together 
ten days before the performance, and the rule is that words must 
be known at the start, although reading is, in very exceptional 
cases, allowed for the first day or two. Those who will not take 
trouble are not asked to act again. The club is a large one, con- 
sisting of thirty-two members, and the productions over a number 
of years include several difficult plays. A selection of these show: 
in 1880, The Unequal Match, and later in the year The Ladies’ 
Battle ; later again, the same year, Lost Lambs and A Regular 
Fix. In 1881, Our Bitterest Foe and Engaged. Black Sheep in 
1883. A Scrap of Pauper in 1884. In Honour Bound and Cross 
Purposes in 1885. Unele in 1890, and an admirable production of 
The Money-Spinner later in the year. My Friend Jaslet, and 
Bubbles again later, and Freezing a Mother-in-Law in 1893. Mr. 
Marsh himself, his two sisters, Mr. Cusack-Smith, now H.M. 
Consul at Samoa, Mr. P. E. Clark, Mr. G. P. C. Lawrence, Mr. E. 
Gibbons, the Miss Abdys, Mrs. Marsh, and Miss Ffytche are the 
leading representatives of this society, and all show marked talent. 
Mr. Marsh himself had his early training at the A.D.C., Cambs, of 
which club he was a prominent member, and in addition to the 
above the late Sir William Wiseman, R.A., was one of Mr. Marsh’s 
best lieutenants in his home work. Many other pieces have been 
played by this excellent organization, but those given are probably 
the most important. 


The A.D.C. of Simla is a society that has lately come sur- 
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prisingly to the front in India. That there is a real live interest 
taken in acting there is evidenced by the fact that nowhere is 
there a greater demand for the plays of modern dramatists than 
in that country. Not content with the older and standard works, 
most of which have been played at different times, there is 
now a steady demand for all the leading London successes, 
many of which have been recently played by this club, the Indian 
pioneer of dramatic enterprize. The work it does is of a very high 
class. It numbers many admirable actors and actresses, and if we 
were to single out one particular name for approbation, it would 
be that of General G. de C. Morton. This gentleman, who can 
tell practically all that there is to tell of acting in India for the 
last fifteen years, has been connected with many first-class pro- 
ductions at Simla and elsewhere, and he has shown that he can 
unite in one person not only the highest military and administra- 
tive skill, but also histrionic powers of a very remarkable order. 
The late performance at Simla of Mr. Haddon Chambers’ stirring 
work, The Red Lamp, was, we believe, quite unique in its way, not 
only as an example of the result of long and painstaking rehearsal, 
but also as an exhibition of a cast that did full justice in every 
respect to that excellent play. It would indeed be difficult to 
describe the interest that is taken in the plays presented by this 
company, from the Viceroy downwards. Suffice it to say that 
Colonel Deane, Mr. Fritz Ponsonby, General Morton, and many 
others are thoroughly worthy of all the praise that has been 
accorded them. 

There is a well-known figure on the amateur stage that some- 
times breaks into and destroys the gaiety of the feast. It is 
indeed a dreadful figure, the figure of the Professional Amateur ; 
the Spectre that has acted so much that It has lost the freshness 
of the amateur, and gained only the tricks of the professional. 
It is a fearsome Thing, believing only in the histrionic powers 
of Itself, scorning the regular stage, and only occasionally giving 
patronizing encouragement to those whose ill-fortune it is to act 
with It. If the peculiar twist of mind that is exemplified in 
such a Being does not take this outward form, it takes one 
equally amusing or irritating, according to the temperament of 
the individual with whom It is thrown in contact. Then there 
is a perpetual shop in the conversation—an inability to see 
anything in the more serious or tender aspects of life beyond 
a “situation,” and an equal inability to detect in the most 
beautiful landscape anything finer than a mere “stage set.” 
This type has a more friendly feeling towards the stage than 
type number one. It knows “all the actors,” and is fonder 
of talking of their contracts and their position than their art. 
On the whole, type number two is the less offensive, because 
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It can entertain the country cousin with stories, while the other 
invariably affects ignorance of London plays. Number one is 
often gloomy, number two always vivacious, but both of them 
travel with make-up boxes, and when temporarily lost are sure 
to be discovered in the centre of the stage. When they meet 
in a country-house (luckily not often) that centre is eventually 
dyed red with the blood of the physically weaker. Such a 
subtle disease has been known to take possession of the wretched 
mortal that there are instances of Mr. or Mrs. or Miss So-and-so, 
self-placed as the star of an amateur company, supported by 
a crowd carefully selected to play seconds. When in a country- 
house they are told that Mr. This, a well-known member of 
the Old Stagers, Windsor Strollers, A.D.C., O.U.D.S., or other 
good clubs, is coming to act, they grow uneasy, for they know 
that the arrival of such an individual means that the rules of 
fairplay and equal chances, insisted on by these societies, will 
be most probably forcibly pointed out to them. Sometimes 
then they fly, and the place happily knows them no more; 
sometimes they stay, and the joyous Christmastide becomes 
a period of strife and gnashing of teeth. 

There is another danger that besets the ambitious and success- 
ful amateur, and that is the danger of listening to and believing 
in the flattery of injudicious friends. It may seem an easy thing 
in cold blood to appreciate at its proper value such flattery, but 
when the frame is heated and the spirit uplifted by the excite- 
ment of playing a strong and perhaps difficult scene successfully, 
it is most difficult to discriminate between the praise of the wise 
and the flattery of the foolish, which latter generally takes the 
form of telling the performer that he or she are much better than 
anyone on the regular stage. It is only an uncommonly strong 
head that carries the actor through such an ordeal, and leaves him 
the other side with a sane intellect and unimpaired judgment. 
Where such is disturbed, one can only echo the fairy godmother’s 
wish that the lucky Princess should experience a little sorrow, an 
infallible restorer of mental balance in most cases. But these are 
only spots upon the sun. When one looks at the many objects 
served and the many objects gained by amateur acting, one hopes 
that the future may show that love of the art is capable even 
of further extension. An increase among amateur artists means 
a corresponding increase in the theatre-going public; an increase 
of amateur performances, conducted in the right spirit, means 
an increase in the sum of that most desirable article, human 
happiness. 


W. G. ELLioT. 
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LORD FARRER ON THE MONETARY STANDARD.* 


‘*How unprofitable it is for any nation to suffer Idleness to suck the breasts of 

Industry, needs no demonstration,” —Sir Josiah Child, 1690. 
Lorp Farrer’s recent article upon the Standard of Value seems 
to require some notice from those who are advocates of monetary 
reform. Whatever may be thought of its substantial effect, when 
due account is taken of its noteworthy admissions, and its frequent 
inconsistencies, it is, in form, an attack upon bimetallists; and it 
deserves consideration, not merely from the high position and long 
official experience of the writer, but also because it is one of the 
very few attempts which have been made to deal seriously, upon 
grounds of reason and fact, with the scientific principles upon which 
the policy of bimetallism is founded. 

It seems to have been expected that Lord Farrer would be 
answered by one of the bimetallist majority of his colleagues on 
the Gold and Silver Commission of 1887-8. It is only in the 
absence of any reply from this quarter, which I very much regret, 
that I have come forward to fill the gap. There is, perhaps, 
a certain excuse for my venturing to represent the bimetal- 
list side upon this occasion, for Lord Farrer’s article deals very 
largely with considerations of economic theory, on which an econo- 
mist has some claim to express an opinion. But Lord Farrer’s 
attitude towards economists is one of such undisguised contempt 
that I am sorry he should not meet with an antagonist for whom 
he could feel more respect. “When,” he writes, “I see the positive- 
ness with which professed economists assert doctrines which seem 
to me erroneous or doubtful, and hear their allegation that a few 
months’ study is enough to make an ordinary man an authority 
on this subject,t I am tempted to heave a sigh, and wonder 
whether the difference between us is due to their presumption or 
my own incapacity.” 

* In reply to Lord Farrer’s article in the October number of The National 
Review, ‘‘ Shall we Degrade our Standard of Value?” 

+ Lam not aware that any economist has ever made sucha statement. This in- 
sinuation, like the reference toa ratio climbing to 154 to 1, seems to be a mis- 
representation of some evidence given by the present writer before the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture. When the authorized report appears, anyone who cares 


to refer to it will see that Lord Farrer’s allusions are both palpably inaccurate. 
Cf. Qns. 26, 957-8, 24, 318, and passim. 
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In spite of Lord Farrer’s sigh, and of the very painful personal 
nature of his dilemma, there cannot be a moment’s doubt which 
alternative he means the reader to adopt. I have only one obser- 
vation to make in deprecation of the prejudice against economists 
this passage is intended to create. It may be very presumptuous, 
as Lord Farrer,suggests, for professed economists to assert with 
positiveness doctrines which seem to him erroneous or doubtful. 
But the presumption will seem less flagrant if the reader considers 
that the doctrines in question relate to points of pure theory, on 
which economists have some claim to be regarded as experts; and 
that while the economists are practically unanimous in their conclu- 
sions on these points, Lord Farrer, on many of them, stands almost 
alone, opposed not merely by professed economists, but by the lead- 
ing English monometallist, Dr. Giffen. 

It is, indeed, curious to notice that the only two really authorita- 
tive monometallist writers who have taken part in recent English 
monetary controversy disagree with one another more profoundly 
than they dg with bimetallists. In fact, if we combine their respec- 
tive admissions, we find that between them they concede all the essen- 
tial contentions of bimetallists, excepting, perhaps,* in regard to the 
possibility of maintaining a fixed ratio, the one point upon which 
as Mr. Balfour said in the City, all economists under fifty years of 
age, monometallists and bimetallists alike, are agreed. Fortunately, 
therefore, I shall seldom be obliged to appeal to the economic 
authority Lord Farrer holds so cheap in order to repel his attack. 
If we add to his own admissions in this article his responsible 
public declarations as a member of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission and the Indian Currency Committee, and supplement any 
deficiencies by references to the writings of the leading English 
monometallist, the case for bimetallism will be amply made out. 

The real difficulty in dealing with Lord Farrer’s article is of a 
very different kind. On some of the most important points I am 
unable after repeated readings to discover which of several conflict- 
ing views Lord Farrer really holds; and the confusion is made 
worse confounded by the persistent misconception of the bimetal- 
list position which runs through the whole article, from its ques- 
tion-begging title to its close. To clear up and satisfactorily 
examine all the separate allegations in a paper of such a kind, ex- 
tending over twenty-five pages, is evidently impossible. What 
seems to me most important is first to clear the ground and sharply 
define the main issues, and then to deal with some of the more 
fundamental of these issues, so far as space will permit. I pro- 


* | say, perhaps, because, as we shall presently see, Lord Farrer’s utterances on 
the question of the fixed ratio are most conflicting and contradictory. 
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pose, then, briefly to recall the salient facts of recent monetary 
history ; next to explain the view bimetallists take of the present 
situation, and the nature of their practical proposals ; and then to 
consider the more important of Lord Farrer’s criticisms. It will be 
found that whole groups of his objections really hinge upon a few 
broad questions of principle, in regard to which Lord Farrer’s 
position differs from that generally held by writers on monetary 
science; and it is these vital and determining issues I intend 
mainly to consider. 

The disasters and troubles arising from the monetary anarchy 
of the last twenty years have at all events had one good result. 
They have so effectively attracted attention to the study of monetary 
history that the facts are now beyond dispute, though not yet, 
perhaps, matter of common knowledge. Setting aside the move- 
ments due to periodic outbursts of speculation, we find that after a 
persistent fall of prices from the Peace of 1815, to the gold dis- 
coveries of 1848, there followed a rise, rapid at first, and afterwards 
more gradual, which culminated in 1873 ; from which year to the 
present time there has been an almost continuous fall, only broken 
by slight recoveries about the dates 1880 and 1890. A reference 
to the well-known index-numbers of Jevons and Mr. Sauerbeck, 
which are the bed-rock of all rational and profitable monetary dis- 
cussion, will give us the measures of these price movements. 
Putting them in round figures, we may say that prices fell about 
50 per cent. between the years 1815 and 1848; that they were on 
the average 30 per cent. higher, during the twenty-five years after 
1852; and that they have fallen from that level nearly 40 per cent, 
since the year 1873*: so that they now stand 20 per cent. below 
the lowest point previously reached in 1848, having fallen no less 
than 10 per cent. (or 7 per cent. on the basis of 1853-77) during the 
present year alone. The prices with which comparison is made are 
the prices of wholesale commodities, in accordance with the general 
practice of statisticians and economists. We shall find later that 
this practice, however it may have arisen, is defensible on the most 
rigorous scientific grounds. 

Lord Farrer disputes the ordinary explanation of the change 
in the course of prices which set in about 1873. But it cannot 
be denied that it was contemporaneous with a profound change 
in the monetary policy of the civilized world. Until the year 
1873 the whole of the gold and silver mined could be minted 
into money, at a fixed ratio of exchange, without restriction of 

* It will be observed that 1 do not measure the present fall of prices from the 
extreme point touched in 1873, because this year was one of speculative inflation, 


arrested no doubt, but still above the average level. Mr. Sauerbeck seems to me 
to have chosen an admirable base-level in the twenty-five years’ average of 1853-77. 
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quantity. But from the year 1865 onwards an attempt to secure 
an international system of coins had led to an ill-considered 
movement in the direction of a universal gold standard, in- 
volving for the first time a general anti-silver policy. The 
first practical expression of this policy was the German de- 
monetization of silver, commenced in 1871-2, which was shortly 
followed by similar legislation in other countries. This led, in 
1873, to a restriction of the free mintage of silver by France, 
ending in its entire suspension. ‘Thus, silver ceased, for the 
first time, to be convertible into legal tender-money at a fixed 
equivalence with gold. The gold-value of silver, which for two 
centuries had only varied within narrow limits, rapidly fell and 
was subjected to violent oscillations, disturbing the whole trade 
between East and West. On several occasions since 1873, it 
has fluctuated more within a single year than it previously 
did over two centuries, and on the whole it has fallen in twenty 
years by more than 50 per cent..—an event without parallel in 
the previous monetary history of the world. 

As, during the same period, the real value of gold has risen 
in a nearly equivalent degree, it will be obvious that the pur- 
chasing power of silver has remained fairly constant,* and, 
therefore, that silver is still a good money for domestic. use in 
the countries, mostly Oriental, where its use is retained. But 
the variation in its gold-value has destroyed the old par of 
exchange between gold- and silver-using countries; and the 
world is consequently at present, so far as a large part of its 
international transactions are concerned, hampered by the per- 
plexing divergencies of its two unrelated moneys, and in a worse 
position, in many respects, than if it had no money at all. 

That these several disturbances, thus briefly noted, have been 
injuriously felt, can scarcely be denied. The numerous Monetary 
Conferences, the Commission on the Depression of ‘Trade, the 
general agricultural distress in gold countries, the serious financial 
defaulting of the countries which have incurred gold debts, the 
check to the investment of capital in the undeveloped countries, 
the difficulties of the export trade where it contends with the 
falling silver exchange, the grave embarrassments of the Govern- 
ment of India; all these are facts too notorious to be disputed. 
Nor will it be disputed that as a consequence of these evils, and 
under the benumbing influence of an indefinite prospect of falling 
prices, enterprise is exceptionally stagnant, and money is lying idle 
in the lending centres in masses of unprecedented amount. Thus 


* «Tt may safely be said that there is no evidence of a rise in prices in India. 
The purchasing power of the rupee has not fallen.”—Royal Commission on Gold 
and Silver, Report. §52. 1888. 
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we are brought face to face with the really serious aspect of the 
situation. It is not merely that in the course of the various 
monetary changes one class has been injured to the profit of 
another, though injustice of this kind usually brings with it 
national waste and loss. The important fact is that the general 
uncertainty of the position, and the recurring experiences of 
disaster, have generated a feeling of depression, a general state of 
malaise, among the responsible captains of industry; and as a con- 
sequence the industrial machine is working at half-steam, and our 
full capacity of production is seriously restricted. 

These being the broad facts, I now come to the interpretation 
which bimetallists put upon them. Agreeing with economists of 
all schools and periods that stability of money is of the first im- 
portance, they also agree in accepting the only standard yet 
devised for testing this stability, viz., the average level of wholesale 
prices. Taking this standard as their guide, they observe (in 
agreement with Dr. Giffen) that so far as can be judged from past 
history, the danger is rather that the supply of money will be 
deficient than excessive. Even when both metals were freely used 
as money, there was a distinct tendency to a decline of average 
prices, until the gold discoveries of 1850. But after that time the 
supply of money seems to have been fully adequate to maintain 
prices until the restrictions put upon the use of silver which date 
from the suspension of bimetallism in 1873. And the increasing 
supply of silver since that date makes it as certain as a monetary 
estimate can be that if the ancient use of both metals as legal 
tender-money had been maintained, prices would not have fallen 
in any material or injurious degree. Bimetallists also hold that 
the remarkable changes in the gold-value of silver could not 
have taken place had the system of fixed-ratio mintage remained 
in operation, but that, on the contrary, this system would have 
given us, as it did before 1873, a practically fixed par of exchange 
between gold and silver countries. 

They therefore advocate the restoration of bimetallism, as well 
in the interest of a stable standard of value, as in order to restore 
the gold and silver par of exchange. However, they recognize 
that the situation has been somewhat modified by the events which 
have followed 1873. A moral shock has been given to the position 
of silver by the hostile legislation of so many Governments 
tumbling over one another in a sawve-qui-peut scramble for gold ; 
and thers has been an increased tendency to the use of gold coins 
for pocket money. Hence they propose that the restored bi- 
metallism shall be founded on a broad international basis, and 
that it shall be planned rather upon the principle of the Bank 
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more primitive system of coinage, so that the existing circulations 
of the various countries may remain practically undisturbed. 
Considerable difference of opinion prevails as to the ratio which 
should ultimately be established, and the best means of reaching 
it. But English bimetallists, at all events, are agreed as to the 
two principles on which the choice of a ratio should be based. 
They are agreed that sudden monetary changes are to be avoided, 
and that the object to be kept in view, the absolutely fundamental 
object of all monetary legislation, should be the securing of such 
a supply of metallic money as may reasonably be expected to keep 
pace with the demand, so as to preserve, as nearly as may be, the 
constancy of the purchasing power of money, or, in other words, 
the stability of the monetary standard. 

These general views, as everyone knows, have found favour with 
a large number of eminent statesmen, financiers, and men of 
business in all countries, and with the Governments of most of the 
leading civilized nations, including the highly-skilled Government 
of British India. It is notorious that the great bulk of modern 
economic opinion, English or foreign, is on the same side. But | 
prefer here to point to the findings of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission, where the majority of Lord Farrer’s colleagues adopted, 
or have since adopted, the bimetallist conclusion, while the rest 
approved most of the principles upon which that conclusion 
depends. The movement of City opinion in the same direction 
has been most unmistakable. “It can scarcely be questioned,” 
said the President of the Institute of Bankers last month, “that a 
large number of persons, some of thein of undoubted standing in 
the City, have become converts to the bimetallic faith.” Now, what 
is Lord Farrer’s account of the policy thus respectably endorsed ? 

It must be said at once that it is an entire burlesque. Lord 
Farrer states the main proposals of the bimetallists as : first, to fix, by 
legislation and international agreement, the relative value of gold 
and silver; secondly, to alter and degrade the ancient standard of 
England; and these proposals, he says, are “essentially of the 
same nature” as a proposal that “ten pounds of bread should 
always exchange for one ounce of meat,” and that “in every 
dealing with labour a shilling an hour should mean sixpence an 
hour.” Put into plain English, this means that the first proposal 
is an absurdity, and the second a fraud. 

I pass over for the present the curious perversity of Lord 
Farrer’s statement of the second proposal, and the mistake in his 
illustration, which to be accurate should read the reverse way, 
when it would lose its only point. Is it not a little too strong to 
impute to statesmen like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Courtney, to the 
great majority of living economists, and to many of the leading 
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names in English and foreign finance, that they have with a full 
sense of responsibility adopted views which can justly be described 
in such terms? It must be admitted that Lord Farrer’s counsels 
to the economists are not enforced as much as might be desired 
by his own example. But what makes his present statements 
more extraordinary is the fact that he has already as a Gold and 
Silver Commissioner, affirmed in the most deliberate manner the 
very principle of the fixed ratio which he now desires to represent 
as ridiculous. Remembering the findings of the six “ monometal- 
list” Commissioners in this Report, I could scarcely believe that 
Lord Farrer had signed those findings without reservation, and 
then proceeded, within six years, to hold up the most important of 
them to common derision. But so it is. The only reservation 
attached to Lord Farrer’s signature relates to a highly debatable 
question as to the interaction of gold and silver prices. In 1888, 
then, Lord Farrer gave his authority to the following statements :— 

Report, Part I., Sec. 192. ‘So long as that system was in force [the bi- 
metallism of the Latin Union] we think that notwithstanding the changes in 
the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of silver 
approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 15} to 1.” 

Sec. 193. ‘* Nor does it appear to us a priori unreasonable to suppose that the 
existence in the Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15} to 1 fixed 
between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market price of 
silver steady at approximately that ratio.” 

Part II., See. 107. ‘* We think that in any conditions fairly to be contemplated 
in the future, so far as we can forecast them from the experience of the past, a 
stable ratio might be maintained if the nations we have alluded to [the U.K., 
Germany, the U.S., and the Latin Union] were to accept and strictly adhere to 
bimetallism, at the suggested ratio [a ratio approximating to the average market 
ratio of the previous two or three years].” 

These were among the conclusions (I might have quoted some 
even stronger sections) which Lord Farrer and the rest of the Com- 
mission unanimously endorsed,* after a session extending over two 
years. It will be seen that he states: first, that the principle is not 
« priort unreasonable (I. § 193); secondly, that it actually did 
work successfully in the past (I. § 192); thirdly, that if established 
upon a broader basis, as bimetallists propose, and at a certain 
ratio, it would work successfully in the future (II. § 107). He now 
tells us that the proposal to establish such a system is “ essentially 
of the same nature ” as the proposal that ten pounds of bread should 
always exchange for one ounce of meat! Which is Lord Farrer’s 
real view? Such a contradiction, upon a point so vitally impor- 
tant, will serve to illustrate what I have said as to the difficulty of 
understanding Lord Farrer’s position. 

* Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Birch, in a note, express their doubt whether the 
ratio could be permanently maintained. No one, I suppose, would like to pledge 


himself to the permanence of any monetary arrangement, least of all, of a uni- 
versal gold standard. But Lord Farrer did not join them in this reservation. 
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There are some things in every controversy, such as the first 
four rules of arithmetic, which must be taken for granted, and I 
do not propose to repeat here the now familiar demonstration of 
the theoretical principle on which the fixed ratio depends. It is 
enough to point out that all Lord Farrer’s alleged analogies fail, 
because he does not seem to have observed that in the cases 
he quotes there is nothing to show any fixed relation of sub- 
stitution between the various pairs of commodities. Now, the 
theory of the fixed ratio turns wholly upon the possibility of such 
substitution ; which, again, is a consequence of the law of legal 
tender which gives the metals, at the agreed ratio, an equal debt- 
paying or monetary power. I have dealt elsewhere with the prin- 
ciples upon which this theory rests, as well as with its application 
to the case of the precious metals, Those who desire to study the 
subject in detail must be referred, as Mr. Balfour said in 1893, to 
the ordinary text-books. I will not say that all living economists 
accept the theory, simply because there are some of the older men, 
those who belong, so to say, to the pre-Jevonian age, who do not 
even seem to be acquainted with it. But I know no economist 
familiar with the theory who does not accept it. It has been 
demonstrated again and again by men of all schools, and from 
every point of view, and the limits within which, in given con- 
ditions, any ratio is possible, have been rigorously determined.* 
Nor is it one of the points upon which monometallists and bi- 
metallists are divided. It has been held as strongly by mono- 
metallists like the late Lord Bramwell and Stanley Jevons, and by 
Lord Farrer himself in 1888, as by the bimetallists themselves. 
What is more to the point, perhaps, I am not aware of any attempt 
that has been made by a serious writer to disprove it; though Dr. 
Giffen, by some unique assumptions as to the impotence of the law 
of legal tender, disputes its application to the case of the monetary 
metals. I pass on, then, to consider the other main principle ot 
the bimetallists, their position as to the stability of the monetary 
standard. 

Here, no doubt, we come to a question which deserves our closest 
attention ; not only because Lord Farrer’s peculiar view of it is the 
key to most of the criticisms contained in his article, but because 
it raises an issue which is fairly debatable, and which, I think, 
though it is really fundamental, has not been sufficiently debated. 
In substance, the question is this: All writers on the subject of 
inoney agree that a monetary standard is perfect in proportion as 
it approximates to stability in its value; but what are we to under- 
stand by stability, and by what test is it to be measured? The 


* See in particular the paper read before the British Association at Oxford hy 
Dr, Irving Fisher, reprinted in The Economie Journal for September, 1894. 
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question may seem highly abstract, but enormous material interests 
hang upon the answer which our monetary legislation gives to it. 
Bimetallists, following the instinctive practice of economists and 
statisticians, have assumed that the value of money is stable when 
its purchasing power remains the same; or, in other words, when 
average prices run fairly level; and they have taken as their test 
of the movement of general prices the prices of continuously- 
quoted wholesale commodities. When gold prices rise, the pur- 
chasing power of gold falls, and vice versd. The rise of average 
gold prices, then, is only another expression for the depreciation of 
gold, and the appreciation of gold can mean nothing else, in science 
as in etymology, than the fall of prices. Whether a fall of prices 
is brought about by a contraction of the monetary supply, or by an 
increase in the work money has to do, makes no difference from 
this point of view. In either case the money is relatively scarce, 
and therefore appreciates. To ask whether the appreciation is due 
to monetary causes, or to industrial causes, it is sometimes said, is 
as idle as to ask which blade of a pair of scissors does the cutting. 

Now, there is a sense in which this first view of the question is 
not only true, but sufficient, as, for instance, if we are considering 
whether the monetary supply at any given time is in excess or de- 
fect. But it is possible, and it may sometimes be necessary, to ask 
further questions which have a real meaning. Lord Farrer does 
not very clearly define these questions in his article, but his criti- 
cisms are evidently based upon a feeling that there are important 
issues at stake which are not to be disposed of by a reference to 
the dictionary, or to the pair of scissors argument. I agree that 
there are such issues, and it is time they were thoroughly dis- 
cussed ; but so far as I can see, the result of the deeper analysis is 
only to justify the established practice of economists, and to con- 
firm us in our adherence to the wholesale-prices index-number as 
the true gauge of monetary stability. 

Without denying that the reference to average prices, or to an 
index-number, is the real test of stability in the standard, it is yet 
possible to raise certain minor issues. Thus it may be objected 
that the ordinary index-number is wrongly constructed. Lord 
Farrer has a number of criticisms to urge against it. Some of 
these we shall have to consider in other connections, as for instance, 
his objection that labour is not included, nor retail prices, and his 
singular observation that wholesale prices are not significant of a 
change in the value of gold, because wholesale commodities are 
mainly bought and sold by credit.* To his further objection that 


* According to this principle, it would appear that the price of newspapers is 
determined by the amount of copper in circulation. It is impossible to draw arbi- 
trary divisions of this kind in the continuous ocean of price-valuation. 
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a fall of prices, to prove a relative scarcity of gold, must be universal, 
no one accustomed to deal with averages will require an answer. 
But it is impossible to enter here into all the technicalities con- 
nected with index-numbers. I will content myself with reminding 
the reader that in 1887 the British Association appointed a Com- 
mittee expressly to consider and report on this subject. The Com- 
mittee included Dr. Giffen, Mr. Inglis Palgrave, and Mr. J. B. 
Martin, as well as five professors of economics who had given special 
attention to the matter. They sat for three years, and presented 
several reports, some of which are highly technical. But anyone 
who cares to inquire into details, and who will read Dr. Giffen’s 
report in 1889, will find that the committee substantially con- 
firm the method of construction adopted by careful statisticians 
like Mr. Sauerbeck, and that his index-number is practically 
upon the same lines as the one the Committee themselves 
recommend. 

But if the ordinary index-number is a fair test of price move- 
ments, it follows that gold prices have fallen, and therefore that 
gold has appreciated. There still remain, however, questions 
which may be raised. It may be asked whether the appreciation 
is due to a temporary cause, such as a pulsation of credit, likely 
within a short period to correct itself; or whether it is due to some 
permanent alteration in the relation between money and commodi- 
ties, not self-adjusting, and perhaps of a cumulative kind. Or, 
again, it may be asked whether the appreciation is due to some 
natural failure of the production of the metals to keep pace with 
the expansion of trade, or to some artificial interference with the 
monetary supply, due to legislation. Such questions clearly have 
a real meaning, and they may be of great importance when the 
price movement has become mischievous, and we have to consider 
how far it requires or admits of a remedy. 

But the really vital issue lies deeper than these. Frequently 
hinted at by Lord Farrer, and apparently lurking under many a 
criticism which appears strange to those accustomed to the 
ordinary analysis of Jevons, we find an assumption which involves 
a complete change of front, and which once (on p. 181) emerges into 
definite statement. 

“Tf there could be anything like an ideal standard of value,” Lord 
Farrer writes, “it would be a fixed quantity of labour.” Now, if there 
is not some ideal standard, all controversy on the question is idle ; 
and Lord Farrer’s attempt to raise a prejudice against bimetallists 
by alleging that they wish to degrade the standard of value would 
be not merely inexcusable, but positively meaningless. We must 
take it, then, that Lord Farrer objects to the ordinary test of com- 
modities, and proposes to substitute for it “a fixed quantity of 
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labour.” * Having thus made a radical change in the price unit, 
just as he subsequently denies the fundamental principle of the 
theory of price, it is not surprising that in a score of minor criti- 
cisms he finds himself opposed to the economists and bimetallists 
who hold by the received lines. 

Here, then, we get to a real issue; and it is one in regard to 
which there can be no compromise. For labour is no commodity 
to be smuggled into the index-number with other commodities. If 
it has ever been so regarded because it happens to appear on the 
same side of an employer's balance-sheet as the coals which heat 
his boilers, the analogy is as shallow as it is mischievous. Labour 
is one of the human factors in production, and its price or remuner- 
ation is a form of income. Now, it is certain, as Dr. Giffen pointed 
out in 1888, that you cannot, in a progressive society, take both 
incomes and prices as your test of monetary stability. Lord Farrer 
himself admits that the essential characteristic of material civiliza- 
tion is that incomes measured in commodities continually increase ; 
or, to put the opposition more bluntly, his “fixed quantity of 
labour ” is able to purchase a continually increasing amount of com- 
modities. If, then, you measure the stability of your money by 
reference to commodities, a stable money will mean that average 
prices remain generally level, while money incomes rise in direct 
proportion to material progress. If, on the contrary, you make 
labour your standard, then a stable money will mean that wages 
remain generally level, while prices fall in direct proportion to 
material progress. The attempt to combine both labour and com- 
modities in the same standard would lead to nothing but confusion. 
The hybrid standard would serve no earthly purpose, except, per- 
haps, to measure pensions to servants or dependants, while it would 
effectually prevent our getting a price measure of the changes 
which are of real social and commercial importance. The real 
question is, then, Which standard is the better standard, labour or 
commodities? I take this to mean, which ideal of monetary regu- 
lation is best calculated to further the ends for which all economic 
institutions exist, viz., the smooth development of industry and 
the just distribution of the wealth it produces. 

My first objection to a labour standard is that it is very vague 
where precision is essential What is “a fixed quantity of 
labour”? How is it measured? By time, or by energy, or by 

* I speak doubtfully, because though the passage quoted seems quite definite, 
and agrees best with the general tenor of Lord Farrer’s criticisms, I find him else- 
where (p. 175) implying that labour ought to be included in the index-number with 
commodities, while elsewhere again he often uses the term ‘‘ depreciating currency” 
in the ordinary sense as meaning @ rise of prices. Thus within the limits of a 


single article Lord Farrer adopts three inconsistent views upon what is perhaps-the 
most essential issue he raises. It makes the work of a critic unfairly hard. 
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result? Whose labour are we to take? But it is unnecessary to 
ask further questions until someone has ventured to reduce the 
proposal to definite terms. It is a task from which economists 
have hitherto shrunk ; and the difficulties are evidently formid- 
able. Everyone remembers the attempts of Robert Owen and 
other early Socialists to introduce a money based upon a labour 
standard. The disastrous failures of their Labour Note Exchanges 
give us an effective illustration of some of these difficulties. The 
fact is, as Mill very justly observes, that labour is not a measure 
of exchange value, but of national progress; and this is a second 
ground of objection. 

Again, Dr. Giffen is quite right in saying that in an historical 
comparison it is commodities which appear as the fixed unit, and 
labour as the variable. It is the same in comparisons of place. 
“Tf,” says Mill, “a day’s labour will purchase in America twice as 
much of ordinary consumable articles as in England, it seems a 
vain subtlety to insist on saying that labour is of the same value 
in both countries, and that it is the nature of the other things 
which is different. Labour in this case may be correctly said to 
be twice as valuable, both in the market and to the labourer him- 
self, in America as in England,” Jevonsagrees. “I hold labour,” 
he says, “to be essentially variable, so that its value must be 
determined by the value of the produce, not the value of the pro- 
duce by that of the labour.” 

These considerations, however, may be regarded as mere theo- 
retical niceties. I come to some which are of obvious practical 
moment. If we adopt labour as our standard of monetary sta- 
bility, we have seen that two consequences directly result. The 
prices of commodities will fall continuously, unless industrial pro- 
gress ceases; and the level of money wages will be stereotyped, if, 
indeed, by the shortening of the working day, money wages are 
not positively reduced. Now, it seems clear, whether we appeal to 
history, to theory, or to business experience, that in a society of 
the modern type the first of these consequences would be com- 
mercially, and the second socially disastrous. That a fall of 
prices is depressing to trade, and, therefore, so far as it goes, 
tends to retard the development of production, scarcely requires 
formal proof. Mr. Balfour has well said that it is probably the 
most deadening and benumbing influence that can touch the 
springs of enterprise in a nation; and not only common experi- 
ence, but the whole technical language of trade confirms his 
statement. I need not repeat here the well-worn explanations of 
this depressing effect of falling price. I will remind the reader, 
however, that we have had at least one very telling object-lesson 
of the fact. The effect of the Australian gold discoveries was to 
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transform a condition of falling into one of rising prices. We 
all remember that our previously depressed trade immediately 
advanced by leaps and bounds, to the great advantage of all 
classes. Lest it should be said that there was no connection 
between the prosperity of 1850-73, and the price movement, I will 
quote the opinion of two able contemporary observers. Writing 
in 1853, Newmarch observes, “ We are justified in describing the 
effects of the new gold as alinost wholly beneficial. . . . It has 
already elevated the condition of the working and poorer classes : 
it has quickened and extended trade, and exerted an influence, 
which, thus far, is beneficial wherever it has been felt.” * Jevons, 
ten years later, fully concurred. “I cannot,” he says, “but agree 
with McCulloch that putting out of sight individual cases of hard- 
ships, if such exist, a fall in the value of gold must have, and as I 
should say has had already, a most powerfully beneficial effect. It 
loosens the country, as nothing else could, from its old bonds of 
debt and habit. It throws increased rewards before all who are 
making and acquiring wealth somewhat at the expense of those 
who are enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active and ski!- 
ful classes of the community to new exertions,” Xc., &e.t 

If bimetallists, because they venture to protest against an arti- 
ficially produced fall of prices, are stigmatized as degraders of the 
currency, one can scarcely imagine where Lord Farrer would have 
found an epithet strong enough for McCulloch, Jevons, and New- 
march, who positively approve a régime of rising prices. The 
authority of these men, however, will survive many epithets. If 
they are right, what are we to think of a monetary system which 
would guarantee the permanence of falling prices? The distin- 
guished Swiss professor, M. Walras, has very truly said that such 
a condition would give us a permanent state of industrial crisis. 

If falling prices retard production, it is obvious that they cannot 
benefit labour in the long-run ; though before the adjustments are 
all made, labour may temporarily increase its relative share of a 
product, which, but for the fall of price, would have been larger, 
But what will be the social effect of that other consequence of 
Lord Farrer’s standard, the stereotyping of money wages? It 
is, of course, true that what is important to the labourer is his 
real. wage, not the monetary expression of it; and, to the 
economist it may seem of little consequence whether money 
wages rise or fall, if real wages increase. But will any practical 
man undertake to satisfy a labourer that his position is improving 

* New Supplies of Gold, 1853, pp. 89-90, 

+ Investigations in Currency and Finance, pp. 96-7, 1 need hardly say that by a 


fall in the value of gold, Jevons meant neither more nor less than a rise in the 
gold price of commodities. 
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when he finds all advance in his money wages rigidly barred ? 
A monetary system that leads to such a result is as dangerous 
as it is artificial. Surely the sounder system is one in which 
the advance in money wages measures and proclaims the advance 
in real wages, the monetary unit always representing the same 
amount of commodities, and money wages increasing as the 
labourer’s command over commodities increases. 

Let us compare the two standards finally from the point of 
view of justice. How would Lord Farrer’s labour standard hold 
the scales betwixt debtor and creditor, the active producers and 
the owners of realized wealth? The effect would be that if labour 
becomes more efficient, whether through the progress of invention, 
the greater intelligence and industry of the workman, his increased 
skill, or what not, the whole of this advantage is to be given to the 
creditor. He is to receive back the command of the same amount 
of labour as he lent, say twenty years before, though the productive 
power of his labour may in the meantime have doubled. This is a 
veritable “Iron Law.” Why should the creditor obtain the whole 
\weaefit arising from the progress of civilization? I do not wish to 
Say one word in derogation of the just rights of creditors; but it 
must be allowed that the creditor is in general the passive party 
in the industrial contract, and to give him the whole advantage 
of improvement is to take this away from the industrious classes, 
to whose exertions it was principally due. 

The injustice of this is so palpable as to require no illustration ; 
but I should like to put a case, not far removed from representing 
historical fact, which will serve to show how Lord Farrer’s 
principles would work in practice. Suppose, then, that a popu- 
lation of Irish cottiers, holding at rack rents, and with no 
incentives to industry, are enabled by a purchase scheme to 
acquire the freehold of their occupations in return for a fixed 
monetary payment covering an agreed term of years. In con- 
sequence of their altered position they become more industrious, 
and the efficiency of their labour is doubled ; or, in other words, 
their labour becomes worth double its previous value in com- 
modities. Now, if they were enjoying steady prices, as they 
would be if their standard was regulated by the old commodity 
test, these men would continue to pay as interest on their loans 
about the same amount of commodities as before. But upon 
Lord Farrer’s system prices would have fallen 50 per cent., and 
the unfortunate cottiers would have to raise twice as much 
produce to meet their liabilities as when the contract was first 
made. Lord Farrer contends that this is no injustice because 
their labour is twice as productive. I do not think common- 
sense will endorse his view. But in any case what has the 
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creditor done that his income in commodities should be 
doubled ? 


The mortgaged American farmer or continental peasant, and 
the taxpayers in all countries who have to find the interest of 
the enormous national debts of modern times, are in a position 
precisely analogous to that of the supposed cottiers. In short, 
Lord Farrer’s labour standard is an ingenious device for securing 
that the creditor shall sweep into his net all the gains accruing 
from social progress. But modern society is so solidaire that 
injustice is apt to recoil on those who inflict it, and cupidity, 
when excessive, generally overreaches itself. The real interest 
of the creditor lies in the prosperity of the debtor, and recent 
experience has abundantly shown that such an arrangement as 
this, which is radically unfair to the debtor, must, in the long- 
run, by its depressing effect on enterprise, injure the interests 
of the creditor class itself. 

These, however, are some of the consequences of the position 
quietly assumed by Lord Farrer, in complete opposition to the 
hitherto received view, and with scarcely the pretence of any 
formal justification. The reader must now judge for himself as to 
the importance of criticisins the majority of which stand or fall 
with this central assumption. I have only indicated some of the 
broader and more obvious objections to a monetary standard based 
as Lord Farrer would have it, on a labour unit: for to elaborate 
them all in due detail would require a separate article as long as 
the present one, and the use of technicalities not suited toa Review. 
But, perhaps, enough has been said to justify us in assuming that 
if the standard by which the stability of money has hitherto been 
tested is not the best possible, it at least holds the field against 
Lord Farrer's suggested substitute. When the advocates of the 
labour standard have explained how it is to be determined and 
applied, it will be ample time to undertake the detailed criticism 
which such a scheme will certainly provoke. 

I have tried to bring into strong relief Lord Farrer’s half-explicit 
view on the labour unit as the test of a stable money, because the 
point is really quite fundamental in all monetary discussion ; and, 
though Lord Farrer does not consistently adhere to the view here 
developed, yet, if it be rejected, as I think it must, a large part of 
the criticism contained in his article at once falls to the ground. 

Thus, take his observations on the question of Argentine and 
Indian competition with a falling exchange. The bimetallists say 
that the producers in countries like India and the Argentine, where 
the national currencies have not appreciated, find themselves in a 
position of vantage as compared with competitors in gold countries, 
who are struggling against a fall of prices; and there seems some 
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reason to believe that just as a fall of gold prices, arising from a 
scarcity of gold, will bring down the silver exchange, so a fall in the 
silver exchange, due to causes independent of gold, may bring 
down gold prices. Lord Farrer says this involves the absurdity 
that a country can grow rich at the expense of its neighbours by 
depreciating its currency. But the argument really turns upon the 
fact that the silver currency is not depreciated. It is only if the 
rupee still retains its old purchasing power in India, that the Indian 
can afford to sell his wheat for the same number of rupees as 
before, and therefore for a smaller amount of the appreciated gold. 
{t is the gold-using neighbours that grow poor by appreciating 
their currency; not the silver-using countries that grow rich by 
depreciation. This is a point Lord Farrer could not have missed 
had he adhered to the ordinary monetary doctrine. It throws a 
curious light, too, upon his proposal to remove the world’s present 
monetary difficulties by inducing silver countries to adopt the 
appreciating gold standard to which the whole trouble is due. 
The position that countries with a stable currency have an advan- 
tage in competition with those whose currencies are appreciating is 
quite consistent with the conclusion of the Indian Currency Com- 
mittee, that “even if a fal in the gold value of the rupee does 
stimulate exports, the result is not necessarily to the benefit of 
India as a whole.” The falling exchange aggravates the weight of 
India’s debts, and checks the inflow of capital and the development 
of public works. Monetary disturbance is always mischievous. 
The exporter’s artificially increased gains do not balance the losses 
of the non-exporting population. Bimetallists cordially assent to 
this; in fact, they have always urged that India, no less than 
Europe, would on the whole gain by the restoration of bimetallism. 
But this is quite consistent with the belief that the silver exporter 
has a relative advantage as compared with his competitor in 
countries with an appreciating gold currency. The reasons for 
this were very clearly stated by Mr. Bagehot before the Silver 
Committee of 1876 (see Qns. 1398, 1399, 1403, &c.); the fact is 
unfortunately matter of only too common knowledge, both in 
agriculture and trade.* 


* Cf. the statement of the Chairman of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, August 18, 1894: ‘‘ Now that we have actually been working for a 
considerable time with a low level of exchange we can see plainly, as we have 
anticipated and have not hesitated to predict would be the case, that its effect is to 
stimulate exports from all silver-using countries and grievously depress imports 
from the gold-using ones.” See also Mr. Simpson’s evidence before the Commission 
of 1885, II. App., Part 1, p. 381; and the frequently expressed opinion of 
Manchester. If the Indian Currency Committee, who admit that theoretical 
considerations point to the correctness of this view, do not see that it is borne out 
by statistics, this is partly because they take a// the exports, instead of merely 
the exports to gold countries, partly because they take out the value of the exports 
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Again, Lord Farrer remarks that “those who complain of unfair 
competition caused by a depreciating currency will have done little 
when they have raised the gold value of Indian silver, unless they 
can also raise the gold value of South American paper.” I need 
not comment on the peculiar inversion of this statement. But if, 
as we allege, our difficulties, alike in dealing with silver and paper 
countries, arise from the fact that our currency is appreciating, 
while theirs is not, surely it is clear that by correcting this appre- 
ciation we shall remove them equally in both cases. We cannot, 
of course, prevent Argentina from proceeding to further issues of 
paper, and so producing a real depreciation of her currency. But 
it is more probable that she would seize the opportunity afforded 
by the reinstatement of silver to put herself upon a sound metallic 
basis, and so remove the hindrance to her development caused by 
the fluctuating premium on the metallic exchange. 

This brings me to one of Lord Farrer’s most frequent charges 
against bimetallists, a charge which, unlike many of his criticisms, 
wears a thoroughly orthodox and academic air. “The deepest and 
most mischievous fallacy in the bimetallist case,” he says, is “the 
belief in the advantages of a depreciating currency.” Here Lord 
Farrer seems to have dropped the labour standard, and to mean 
by a depreciating currency simply what other people mean, viz., a 
rise of prices. Now, the views of English bimetallists on this point 
were admirably expressed by Mr. Balfour in his speech at Man- 
chester on October 27, 1892. Answering the charge that bimetallists 
desire inflation, he says: “I have no such desire. Give me a 
standard that will remain constant, and I ask of you no more ; but 
if I have to choose, if I am given the unwelcome choice between 
a standard which appreciates and a standard which depreciates, 
between a system under which prices are lowered and a system 
under which prices are raised, then I say, in the interests of every 
class in the community, not excluding the owners of fixed debts, 
give me a standard which depreciates, and give me prices that 
rise.” Bimetallists do not advocate depreciation, because they are 
opposed to injustice, whether to creditor or debtor. But that, in 
societies of the modern industrial type, depreciation is less gener- 
ally mischievous than appreciation, history abundantly proves. 
I have shown by quotations from Newmarch and Jevons that this 
view is not confined to bimetallists. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, a leading 
French monometallist, even went so far as to say, in a passage 
quoted by Mr. Goschen at the Conference of 1878, that the gold 
discoveries of 1850 had saved France from bankruptcy. 
in appreciated gold instead of inthe stable rupee. The question, too, is of relative, 


not absolute growth of exports. See the figures prepared for the Manchester 
Chamber by Mr, Dorrington and Mr. Emmott. 
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Lord Farrer and those who think with him, when they wish to 
discredit this view, are very fond of talking about money as mere 
counters. To suppose that changes in money can have any real 
effect, for instance, on international trade is, Lord Farrer says, “a 
delusion.” Here, and in other places, Lord Farrer’s political economy 
is of the old, highly abstract, Robinson-Crusoe-island type. It over- 
looks altogether the innumerable and complicated relations of a 
civilized society, with its elaborate network of fixed charges and 
long-dated contracts. Nor does he consistently adhere to it him- 
self: for both he and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre maintain that the fall of 
prices has been a national advantage, and especially an advantage 
to the wage-receivers. Their arguments, however, do not seem to 
be of a very crucial nature. “The volume of trade has increased 
since 1873.” No doubt. But are there not a hundred canses 
making for an increase of production? Are education, invention, 
enterprise, improved conditions of work, better sanitation, restless 
energy, untiring competition, to count for nothing? “ Pauperism 
has diminished.” Granted. But we do not say that a morbid 
monetary condition is sufficient to reverse the march of civilization. 
It may do serious mischief without being able to neutralize all the 
forces that make for progress. The United States make rapid 
advance in spite of their preposterous tariff system ; but surely that 
does not show that the tariff system is not mischievous. Besides, 
the argument can be so easily retorted. If the progress made in 
the twenty years after 1873 shows that the falling prices of that 
period were beneficial, the still more rapid progress made in the 
twenty-five years of rising prices before 1873 must surely prove 
that rising prices are still more beneficial. The fact is, that in a 
social question of this degree of complexity, the @ posteriori argu- 
ment is not conclusive. This country seems always to have made 
some progress, in spite of bad government or faulty institutions ; 
but if this fact were a legitimate argument against the possibility 
of further improvement, we should never have had our canals and 
railways. It is enough, surely, if the advocates of monetary reform 
can show that the appreciation of gold and the loss of the par of 
exchange, so far as their influence goes, are a retarding force. We 
progress in spite of them, just as we did with the bad roads which 
Arthur Young execrated ; but we progressed faster with railways, 
and so we should with an improved monetary system. 

Lord Farrer might perhaps be more disposed to admit the force 
of these considerations, were it not for the view he takes as to the 
effect of falling prices on the interests of labour. “The strongest 
argument against degrading the standard is that it would diminish 
the reward of labour, by increasing the price of the things which 
the labourer has to buy, without increasing his money wages in the 
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same proportion.” If this argument were true, it would certainly 
be strong enough: I should be inclined to regard it as conclusive. 
Let us examine it with the care it deserves. It is not quite clear 
what Lord Farrer means by “ degrading the standard.” Sometimes 
this is his controversial English for preventing the continued fall 
of prices, which, according to him, is a mark of a stable standard. 
But here, if we may judge from the context, it signifies causing 
prices to rise. Now, if we may use the historical argument of which 
he is so fond, we can put the matter to a simple test. The gold 
discoveries of 1850 brought about just such a rise. Can Lord 
Farrer pretend that they “diminished the reward of labour”? The 
fact was notoriously the reverse. 

But the apologists of falling prices seem to be misled by attend- 
ing merely to the superficial nominal cheapness which they bring, 
and ignoring their tendency to cripple production, and lessen the 
real power to purchase. It may be interesting to quote Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion on this point, given in 1860, after ten years of 
rapidly rising prices. In his speech on the Budget of 1860 and 
the French Treaty of Commerce, after pointing out that the Free 
Trade measures had not seriously cheapened corn, he observes: 


‘But I do not hesitate to say that it is a mistake to suppose that the best mode 
of giving benefit to the labouring classes is simply to operate on the articles con- 


sumed by them. . . . What is it that has brought about the great change in 
their position of late years? . . . . It is that you have set more free the 


general course of trade ; it is that you have put in action the process that gives 
them the widest field and the highest rate of remuneration for their labour, 

It is the price their labour thus brings, not the price of cheapened commodities, 
that forms the main benefit they receive. That is the principle of a sound political 
economy applicable to commercial legislation.” 


It is the principle we wish to apply to monetary legislation. 
In place of a spurious cheapness, brought about by a fall of prices 
which depresses production and leads to increased protective 
duties all the world over, we wish to substitute the real cheapness 
due to an expansion of trade and an increase of “the price labour 
brings.” We wish further to “set more free the general course of 
trade” by restoring a common money to the world, and abolishing 
the “break of gauge” which now impedes the traffic between its 
two halves. 

It is noteworthy that though both Lord Farrer and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre see no injustice in falling prices, and assert that they are 
an advantage to the nation generally, and especially to labour, 
neither writer seems to have the courage of his opinions. Instead 
of boldly advocating, as they logically should, a policy of monetary 
contraction, monometallists, enragés or other, seem as anxious as 
anyone else to hold out some hope of a recovery of prices. No 
inflationist could watch with more eager and sanguine expectation 
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than they do the yield of the Johannesburg or Coolgardie mines. 
It is even suspected that the most monometallist of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer would be devoutly thankful if he could see any 
signs of a lift of prices from their low level; though it is he, more 
than any other individual in Europe, who is responsible for their 
fall. But is not this a rather singular attitude for those who pose 
as the special friends of the working classes, and tell them that 
their happiness is fostered by falling prices? Why do they not 
tax, or even prohibit, the future import of gold? On Mr. Shaw- 
Letevre’s principles, we might then expect to see pauperism gradu- 
ally disappear; on Lord Farrer’s, real wages would increase without 
assignable limit. Perhaps, after all, they have an instinctive feel- 
ing that to increase the proportion of the produce of industry 
taken by the creditor-capitalist is not altogether the surest means 
of improving the condition of labour, even if the employer is inci- 
dentally sacrificed in the process. But there seems to be a certain 
inconsistency in telling us that the fall of prices is a national bless- 
ing, and then trying to reassure us against a continuance of the 
precious boon ! 

Before I leave this question of the standard, which has unfortu- 
nately occupied nearly all the space at my disposal, there is one 
matter that calls for remark. It is said that although bimetallists 
aim at stability of prices, the immediate effect of introducing 
bimetallism would be to raise prices. But this is inevitable. You 
cannot move from a situation of artificially produced stagnation to 
one of normal prosperity without a rise of prices. If, again, it is 
true, as we allege, that trade and investment are hampered by the 
“break of gauge,” then the restoration of communication will 
necessarily lead to an expansion of enterprise and credit. Those 
who say that every change in prices involves some injustice should 
have spoken earlier, instead of abetting the greatest contraction of 
prices but one that modern history can show. The mischief of 
unduly contracting the monetary supply has been done, and any 
slight friction that arises in repairing it must be charged to those 
who made the reparation necessary. Broad national interests 
must be kept in view in making the change. The object aimed at 
must be to establish a system under which there is reasonable 
prospect that the supply of the monetary metals will, on the 
average, keep pace fairly with the world’s monetary demands. 

What followed the gold discoveries of 1850 may serve to illus- 
trate, on a larger scale, what I mean. At first there was a some- 
what rapid rise of price, until the expansion of trade had thoroughly 
established itself. After 1855, the average rise of prices is very 
gradual, showing that though the monetary supply may have been 
slightly, it was not seriously, in excess. The right proportion of 
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money to trade was very nearly attained, therefore, when the new 
supplies were available; but in order to reach this equilibrium 
from the depression of 1848, it was necessary to go through a 
transition period of rising prices. The evidence seems to me, as 
it seemed to Jevons and Newmarch, to prove conclusively that no 
serious inconvenience was caused by the transitional rise. Perfect 
equity we can never have, in monetary or in any other reform. 
But those who exclaim against the injustice of a partial recovery 
of prices after a long decline, must have an ideal of equity which 
it is not easy to conceive. The man who has lost half his pro- 
perty by a falsification of the monetary standard will hardly think 
that justice is satisfied by an undertaking that he shall not be 
robbed of the other half. It will be remembered that objections of 
this kind were summarily rejected by the Government of William 
ILL. at the Great Re-coinage of 1696. Contracts had been made for 
many years in the light coin, and it was urged that the status quo 
should be accepted, and the new coinage issued on that basis. But 
on Locke’s advice, it was determined to restore the old standard 
at all costs. No doubt many persons were injured by the change, 
because it was both great and sudden; but the soundness of the 
decision has not been generally questioned. A similar and more 
familiar precedent is to be found in the resumption of cash pay- 
ments in 1819. 

I find I have occupied so much space in dealing with that part of 
Lord Farrer’s argument which seemed most central, and which has 
given the title to his article, that I cannot follow him in his excur- 
sions, under the guidance of Mr. MacLeod, into the Theory of Credit, 
nor in his criticisms of the proposed international agreement. Those 
economists who are familiar with Mr. MacLeod’s extravagances and 
inconsistencies on the Theory of Credit will appreciate my regret 
at being unable here to find room for what I had written on this 
head. However, Dr. Giffen, in his Hssays on Finance, and Jevons, 
in his Investigations, have already answered in advance everything 
that calls for serious notice. Enough to say that the substance of 
Lord Farrer’s contentions on this question comes to this: that the 
supply of metallic money has no controlling influence on general 
prices, which are mainly determined independently by credit. But 
then, if this is so, why were we not spared the trouble of these 
discussions on the standard; and what is the meaning of these 
charges that we aim at itsdegradation? For our policy has refer- 
ence solely to the supply of metallic money; and neither bimetal- 
list nor any other governmental action can have any power to regu- 
late the volume of credit, except in so far as credit bears some in- 
telligible relation to the quantity of the metal into which it is con- 
vertible. If, then, these economic sceptics were right, it would be 
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idle to talk of a monetary standard, and no question of its degrada- 
tion could possibly arise. Monetary science would have no founda- 
tion, and the vagaries of prices would be beyond all foresight or 
control. 

The economists have always admitted that the modern use of 
credit makes the relation between metallic money and prices more 
complicated, and not always easy to trace. But that the relation 
nevertheless, exists, was clearly shown by Thornton, as early as 1802, 
whose admirable analysis has been developed by a series of able 
writers since. In fact, the existence of such a relation is the mark 
which distinguishes asystem of convertible paper from one which 
is inconvertible. Those who, with Lord Farrer, deny it, seem to 
transcend altogether the matter-of-fact sphere within which mono- 
metallists and bimetallists contend. They argue in terms for the 
restriction of the world’s money to the single metal gold; but their 
reasoning, if really valid at all, would carry them much farther 
than this. If credit can really replace metal without assignable 
limit, why not dispense with metal altogether? When the party 
become sufficiently numerous to require a name, they may fitly be 
styled no-metallists. 

I hope to have some other opportunity of meeting Lord Farrer’s 
objections to the introduction of bimetallism by international 
agreement. I can now only briefly comment on his general posi- 
tion. His admissions on this head, coming after such trenchantly 
negative criticism on points of principle, are so remarkable that they 
must be briefly recalled. He admits the evil from the break of 
gauge between the world’s two moneys. “It would be a great 
advantage to the trade of the world if all nations could have one 
standard of value, and if an approach to it could be made by fixing 
a ratio between gold and silver.” Bimetallism, if established, would 
give us a less fluctuating standard than the single standard system. 
Again, “there is nothing contrary to the principle of Free Trade or 
of justice in the free coinage of two, or of any number of metals.” 
“ Nor can I assert, with some economists, that a law cannot ereate 
or increase value.” The history of French bimetallism, “in spite 
of all that Mr. Giffen has said, is not to be easily explained away,” 
and is on the side of the bimetallists. Finally, he does not even 
hesitate to add that “if any number of great nations” were, with 
the assent of their populations, to adopt and to adhere to a bi- 
metallic agreement, “it would have the effect of maintaining the 
ratio thus agreed on.” 

‘Then what is it, the reader may ask, that after all distinguishes. 
Lord Farrer from the men whose views he has thought it necessary 
to characterize as an absurdity and a fraud? Mainly, it would 
seem, a difference of opinion as to the possibility of establishing 
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and maintaining the system which he agrees with them in regard- 

ing as beneficial if it could be so established and maintained. This 

difference hardly justifies the kind of language Lord Farrer holds 

to bimetallists. Nor are his objections to the practicability of a 

bimetallic agreement very weighty. He doubts the power of a 

legal tender law to overrule the habits and wishes of the governed, | 
and thinks that these tend towards the greater use of gold.* But | 
here he clearly confuses the question of circulation with the ques- 
tion of standard and legal tender reserve. Gold may be used as 
pocket-money under a bimetallic system, if this is desired, though 
the majority of the Anglo-Saxon race prefer to use paper for this 
purpose, even under the system of the gold standard. And as to 
the supposed conflict between law and convenience, it is certain 
that, as the governed now make the laws, the bimetallic standard, 
if introduced at all, will be introduced with their assent. Lord 
Farrer further thinks a bimetallic agreement would be complicated, 
and that nations could not agree as to the ratio. It will be noted 
that even if this were so, it is no argument against bimetallism, 
but merely indicates a difficulty in establishing it. But the reasons 
Lord Farrer gives for this view show that he does not quite under- 
stand the form which it is proposed that the international agree- 
ment shall take. There would be no necessity to interfere in any 
way with the existing coins; nor need the ratio at which these coins 
circulate correspond to the new international ratio, any more than 
it now does to the ratio existing in the bullion market. The sup- 
posed conflict of interests on the choice of a ratio is thus reduced 
toa minimum. The agreement might be confined to the purchase 
of bars in return for legal tender, and reduced to a comparatively 
simple form, while losing none of its controlling influence on the 
market value of the metals. 

The case for bimetallism does not, on balance, seem to be much 
weakened, after a comparison of Lord Farrer’s admissions and ex- 
ceptions. It is immeasurably strengthened when we consider the 
only alternative he has to put forward in its place. This is nothing 
less startling than “the adoption of a single gold standard by the 
world.” It is courageous and candid of Lord Farrer to frankly avow 
an aim of this kind. There are many who would shrink from ad- 
mitting it, though they might not be sorry if we were to drift into 
something of the sort. But if experience and authority count for 
anything, it is certain that a universal gold standard would mean 
universal disaster. It would intensify the monetary disease from 
which the gold standard countries are now suffering, and transmit 
it in its aggravated form to the now flourishing silver standard 


* Bazehot in_1876 held that “ silver is the normal currency of the world.” 
j —_— — ee eae ee ence 
— Sleek Committee on Silver, Qn. 1389. 
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countries. Soetbeer, the author of German monometallism, pro- 
tested with his latest breath against any extension of the use of 
gold in Europe; and one hardly likes to imagine the consequences 
of its replacement of silver in the East. Fortunately, the thing is 
impracticable. Even Germany has not yet been able to complete 
the change she commenced in 1871; the Austrian and United 
States currencies are still in a state of chaos; Italy has relapsed 
into paper; it would puzzle most men to say exactly how the cur- 
rency system of India stands. So far as the movement to a gold 
standard has gone, however, its mischievous results have been 
patent. Whatever differences have arisen at the various Monetary 
Conferences, the experts of Europe have been agreed upon this 
point. The proposal for a universal gold standard has received no 
support since the nations have had a partial foretaste of what it 
would really mean. 

With this desperate scheme for appreciating the standard of 
value in our view, what are we to make of the sneering title which 
heads Lord Farrer’s attack? Surely a standard is degraded when 
it ceases to be just. You may falsify a weight by making it too 
heavy as well as by making it too light; there is a fraud of the 
buyer as well as of the seller. It is unnecessary to ask in a civil- 
ized country whether we shall degrade our monetary standard. 
The real question is: Who are the degraders? Is it the bimetal- 
lists, who strive to arrest the automatic aggravation of debt, and to 
prevent idleness from sucking the breasts of industry? or is it the 
monometallists, who are the apologists and abettors of this mis- 
chievous transference of wealth ? 


H. S. Foxwe tt. 


THE ROYAL NAVY IN 1894. 


Ir it were satisfactorily demonstrable, or if, indeed, it could be 
reasonably suspected, that the Royal Navy, since the passing of 
the Naval Defence Act, had made as pronounced an advance in 
the direction of organization for war as it undoubtedly has made 
in the direction of the development of material, there would be 
great cause for national rejoicing. In little more than five years 
not only have we laid down and completed for sea a flotilla much 
more than equal in all-round strength to the entire existing fleet 
of any other country save France, but also we have begun work 
on a new building programme, and have already made very con- 
siderable progress with it. In addition to vessels which, in the 
first half of 1889, had been launched, or were nearly ready for 
launching, we have since then built and prepared for sea 1 
turret battleship of 14,150 tons, 7 barbette battleships each of 
14,150 tons, 2 barbette battleships each of 10,500 tons, 4 pro- 
tected cruisers each of 7,700 tons, 5 protected cruisers each of 
7,350 tons, 8 protected cruisers each of 4,360 tons, 10 protected 
cruisers each of 3,600 tons, 11 protected cruisers each of 3,400 
tons, 4 protected cruisers each of 2,575 tons, 5 torpedo gun- 
vessels each of 1,070 tons, 11 torpedo gun-vessels each of 810 
tons, and 2 torpedo gun-vessels each of 735 tons; and not one 
of these craft has attained at her trials « speed of less than 
between 17 and 18 knots. And we have begun and in several 
cases finished, 9 barbette battleships each of 14,900 tons, 1 barbette 
battleship of 12,350 tons, 2 protected cruisers each of 14,200 tons, 
6 protected cruisers each of 5,600 tons, 3 protected cruisers each 
of 5,500 tons, 42 torpedo-boat destroyers averaging 230 tons, and 
10 torpedo-boats averaging 120 tons, besides craft which are 
intended for police rather than for fighting purposes. The list 
of warships of one kind or another the construction of which 
has been begun, or definitely arranged for, since the Spring of 
1889 comprises, in fact, no fewer than 143 vessels, with an 
aggregate displacement of about 569,870 tons, and an average 
displacement, therefore of 3,985 tons. And yet others are con- 
templated. 
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What the building work of the past five and a half years means 
will perhaps be better understood if I say that, placed end to end, 
as closely as possible, these 143 ships would extend for upwards 
of seven miles and a quarter; and that they probably represent 
a greater net tonnage than the entire commercial marine of 
Holland, or of Russia. Their gross tonnage, moreover, no doubt 
more than equals the gross tonnage of the whole steam com- 
mercial navy of any foreign country save Germany, France, and 
the United States. All are built of steel. Excluding the steel 
commercial steamers of Germany, France, Norway, Spain, the 
United States, Holland, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, all the 
foreign commercial navies of the world, taken together, comprise 
only about as much steel steam tonnage as is represented by our 
143 new vessels. All praise is due to Lord George Hamilton and 
his advisers and colleagues. All praise is likewise due to the 
present Admiralty, which has already laid down or ordered about 
as many battleships as were built under the Naval Defence Act, 
and which, although its methods may not meet, with universal 
approbation, is, in this respect, deserving very well of the Empire. 

Yet, while one cannot but gratefully recognize the activity of 
both Administrations in the matter of new constructions, one 
must confess that, under both, certain other material work, 
which ought to have been vigorously taken in hand long ago, 
has been sadly neglected. First and foremost is the work of 
modernizing and re-arming old bit still serviceable battleships. 
A few—and among them are the Devastation ani the Thunderer 
which have been well re-arm2d—have been tinkered with; yet, 
even of those which have been tinkered with, the Monarch, 
Neptune, Superb, Alexandra, Hercules, and Sultan retain, or 
are to retain, in whole or in part, an armament which was obsolete 
twelve years ago, and which is now doubly so. Nor has the speed 
of one of the old ships mentioned been very materially increased. 
Battleships which, steaming at their very best, can only struggle 
along at fourteen knots are, as such, very nearly useless nowa- 
days ; and I am unwilling to suppose that to the twin-screw 
vessels modern engineering skill, if backed by plenty of funds, 
cannot give a sea-speed of seventeen knots. Indeed, I believe that 
such a speed could be given even to the Monarch, Neptune, 
Hercules, Superb, and Sultan, which have but single screws. 
There is, however, less excuse for the preservation of the old 
armaments. If new guns of weight and calibre equal to the old 
cannot be mounted, room can at least be found for smaller new 
guns. The Swperb, with her battery of sixteen 10-inch muzzle- 
loaders, the Hercules with her battery of fourteen 10-inch, 9-inch, 
and 6$-inch muzzleloaders, the Monarch with her seven guns of 
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the same calibres, the Neptune with her six muzzleloaders, the 
Alexindra with eight 10-inch muzzleloaders on her main deck, 
the Hercules with her fourteen muzzleloaders, and the Sultan 
with her twelve, are at present so many middle-aged invalid 
giants armed with bows and arrows. If they cannot be given 
speed, they can surely be given quick-firing guns; and, all things 
considered, the 6-inch Q.-F. gun is a vastly superior weapon, 
for practical fighting purposes, to even the heaviest weapon 
now in these ships. It has not, of course, the muzzle energy, or 
the smashing effect, but it has much greater velocity, and, besides, 
it can deliver a dozen projectiles, of fair armour-piercing power, 
for every one projectile that can be delivered by a 10-inch M.-L. 
gun. And since it has been found possible to put breechloaders 
into the turrets of the Devastation and the Thunderer, why, 
it may fairly be asked, have the turrets of the Dreadnought, 
a still better ship of the same good class, been left in neglect ? 
I believe that she, too, is to be re-armed. But we ought to re- 
member that war is always more imminent than the Greek 
Calends. 

And while some of the older battleships have been tinkered 
with, others, including the Agamemnon, Ajax, Inflexible, 
Téméraire, Audacious, Invincible, Iron Duke, Swiftsure, and 
Triumph, have received even less attention, or, indeed, no 
attention at all. Each of these is armed mainly with muzzle- 
loaders. I do not think that the first three are vessels deserving 
of modernization, either in the engine-room or in the battery. 
They belong to a very dangerous type, and I should be sorry 
for the officers and mem who might be obliged to fight a fleet 
action in them in any circumstances. But the other ships 
would be materially improved by the substitution in their 
batteries of breechloaders for muzzleloaders, and by _boiler- 
room alterations tending to give them respectable speed. Nor 
is it only the modernization of the older battleships that has 
been neglected, especially of late. Recent developments in 
gunnery have been extraordinarily rapid and striking. The 
introduction of the quick-firing principle and its application to 
weapons of medium calibre has, within about five years, revo- 
lutionized naval artillery, and rendered medium-sized breech- 
loaders scarcely less obsolete than large sized muzzleloaders. 
Other countries have realized this, and have not failed to act 
accordingly. Germany has given a secondary quick-firing arma- 
ment to nearly,if not all her battleships, old as well as new. 
France has moved in the same direction. Yet, of our battle- 
ships which are not yet more than middle-aged, the following 
have no such thing as a 47-inch or 60-inch quick-firing gun in 
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them :—Sans Pareil, Conqueror, Colossus, Edinburgh, Hero, 
Anson, Benbow, Camperdown, Collingwood, Howe, and Rodney. 
In short, classifying all our battleships, built and building (those 
building being marked with an asterisk), we get the following 
not very gratifying results— 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class, 


ee ee ee. 


1. Ships for the Hood 

present ade- Nile 

quate as re- *Mars Trafalgar 

gards both *Jupiter Barfleur 

speed andarm- *Victorious Centurion 

ament. *Illustrious Empress of India 
*Magnificent  Ramilies 
*Mayjestic Repulse 
*Renown Resolution 


*Prince George 
*Hannibal 


*Cwsar 


Revenge 
Royal Oak 
Royal Sovereign 


2. Ships for the 
present ade- 
quate as re- 
gards speed, 
but inadequate 
as regards arm- 
ament. 


Sans Pareil 
Anson 
Benbow 
Camperdown 

follingwood 
Howe 


Colossus 


Edinburgh 


3. Ships for the 
present ade- 
quate as re- 
gards arma- 
ment, but in- 
adequate as 
regards speed. 


Devastation 
Thunderer 


4, Ships inade- 
quate as re- 
gards both 
speed and arm- 
ament, but ca- 
pable of im- 
yrovement, at 
east, to some 
extent. 


tDreadnought +Monarch 
tNeptune Conqueror 
tTéméraire Hero 
tAlexandra tAudacious 
tSuperb + Hercules 
tinvincible 
tIron Duke 
tSultan 
tSwiftsure 
t Triumph 
Bellerophon 


5. Dangerous 
ships, ineapa- 
ble of improve- 
ment. They 
should never be 
used for war 
purposes. 


tInflexible 
tAjax 
tAgamemnon 


Of our 51 battleships, therefore, I regard 3 as permanently value- 
less, 16 as temporarily valueless, 10 as partially fit for their work, 
and 12 as wholly fit for their work. The remaining ten, when 
ready, will also be wholly fit for their work, but at present they are 


+ Ships thus marked carry muzzleloading guns, 
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not ready, and most of them are still far from the date of their 
launch. I should add that in regarding the Colossus and Edin- 
burgh as ships which are fit for the line I am on very doubtful 
ground. Many excellent judges would class them with the Jnjlex- 
ible, Ajax, and Agamemnon. And, for my own part, I am no lover 
of the Sans Pareil. But I have given the most favourable estimate 
that seems at all reasonable. 

To classify our cruisers in a similar tabular form would occupy 
too much space. While preserving the method of classification, 
and using the asterisk and the sign (+) as before, I give the names 
consecutively :— 

1. Cruisers for the present adequate as regards both speed and 
armament:—First Class: Blenheim, Crescent, Edgar, Endymion, 
Gibraltar, Grafton, Hawke, Royal Arthur, St. George, Theseus, 
*Powerful, *Terrible. Second Class : Holus, Andromache, Apollo , 
Astrea, Bonaventure, Brilliant, Cambrian, Charybdis, Flora, 
Forte, Fox, Hermione, Indefutiguble, Intrepid, Iphigenia, Lautona, 
Melumpus, Nuiad, Pique, Rainbow, Retribution, Sappho, Seylla, 
Sirius, Spartan, Sybille, Terpsichore, Thetis, Tribune, *Talbot, 
*Kelipse, *Minerva, *Venus, *Diana, *Dido, *Isis, *Juno, 
*Doris. Miscellaneous: Polyphemus, Vulcan. 

2. Cruisers for the present adequate as regards speed, but in- 
adequate as regards armament :—First Class: Blake, Aurora, 
Australia, Galatea, Immortalité, Narcissus, Orlando, Undaunted. 
Second Class: Amphion, Arethusa, Leander, Phaeton. Third 
Class: Pallas, Pearl, Phiiomel, Phabe, Katoomba, Mildura, Rin- 
garooma, Wallaroo, Tauranga, Barham, Barracouta, Bellona, 
Barrosa, Blanche, Blonde, Magicienne, Marathon, Medea, Medusa, 
Melpomene. The Iris and Mercury can now be regarded merely 
as despatch vessels. 

3. Cruisers for the present adequate as regards armament, but 
inadequate as regards speed. 1 know of none. 

4. Cruisers inadequate as regards both speed and armament, but 
capable of improvement :—First Class: Jmpérieuse, Warspite, 
+ Achilles, + Agincourt, + Black Prince, + Hector, + Minotawr, 
+Northumberland, +Warrior, + Nelson, t+Northampton, tShannon. 
Second Class: Mersey, Severn, Forth, Thames. Third Class : 
Archer, Brisk, Cossack, Fearless, Mohawk, Porpoise, Racoon, 
Scout, Tartar. 

5. Dangerous cruisers, incapable of improvement. Some are 
efficient for mere police work, but none should ever be used for 
war purposes. Second Class: tInconstant, tRaleigh, tBoadicea, 
tActive, Voluge. Third Class: Calliope, Calypso, Canada, Caroline, 
Curysfort, Champion, Cleopatra, tComus, Conquest, tConstance, 
Cordelia, Curagoa, Heroine, Hyacinth, Pylades, Rapid, Royalist, 
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Satellite, Garnet, Emerald, +Ruby, Tourmaline. Miscellaneous: 
He:la. 

I will not carry on the classification so as to include, in detail, 
sloops and gun-vessels. It will suffice to say that the great 
majority of our sloops, as well as our gun-vessels (other than 
torpedo gun-vessels) are of composite construction, and that the 
fact of their thus having a large quantity of wood in their upper 
works damns them, in my opinion, as ships of war. Under even 
light shell fire they would burn like old barns. As for our 
torpedo gun-vessels, all, with two exceptions, are inefficient, on 
the score of their bad speed, for the work for which they were 
built; but they would probably serve very well as pure gun-boats. 
The torpedo-boat destroyers seem to be upon the whole excellent 
eraft. Of our so-called first-class torpedo-boats, 71 are fairly 
efficient. The remaining 23, along with the coast-defence iron- 
clads, may be useful for the protection of our shores should 
they ever be directly attacked, but are incapable of taking part 
in a true defensive naval war—a war where the theatre of action 
is the enemy’s territorial waters and their neighbourhood. 

Summarizing the results above shown or indicated, I estimate 
the strength, for fighting purposes, of the Royal Navy at the end 
of 1894 (inclusive of eo building) at— 


| Battleships. | Cruisers. a | o's g | ef; & 
| & | 2 1e2| 8 |ee/| 4 3 
o;si/ac|/ ae i/oe| ¢' 
MeNpiah UERIEN cae LOENE PEI We S| Bai 21ssi ie 
| Ist 2nd! 3rd | Ist 2nd 3rd % §Sjes| 2/8) & 
Jlass Class | Class Class Class o| Sis sF iS 
i -— —— -— —— ee ee eS a ee 
Adequate in speed 
and armament ...| 22)... ... | 12) 38). 2! 2); 42 71 189 
Adequate in speed | 
only. 6 wT ae 8 4 | 20 wan ft ome 40 
Adequate in “arma-| | | | 
ment only ... | vine | Sew Deas Besant woe BE eg AT ne bo wee | cee | 
Total: more or less, 
adequate ... | 28; 4)... | 20) 42|20!: 4 9 2 | 42 71 | 262 


| 

Wholly inadequate, | 

but eaprble of im- | 
provement .. " we |) BL RTE Si Wl Bl Bi we Le bw fae @& 

Dangerous and inca- | 

pable of imal | 

| 


ment we | Slaef | S]o2/18 a5]..)/ al... Bf 
Useful only for coast 
defence... oe Pees ee ee ee oe eee eee eee, A 


Grand Totals...) 28 | 12 | 11 | 32,51 | 51 24 78 | 29 6 | 42 o4 468 


Of the vessels ranked as “more or less adequate,” 25 (including 
the 4 sloops) are building or ordered. Actually built, there are, 
therefore, according to this estimate, 443 warships of one sort or 
another; of which 237 only can be classed as “more or less 
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sadequate,” the remaining 206 being either wholly inadequate, 
temporarily or permanently, or fit only for employment on our own 
-coasts. My standard of adequacy is that of the moment at which 
I write. I do not here look to the future when the standard will 
be higher. And I venture to say that the result of this survey of 
.the warships of a navy which aspires to be—and which, upon 
penalty of imperial collapse, must be—the first in the world, is not 
what it ought to be. I attempt no comparisons with foreign navies. 
These have been made often enough of late, and although they may 
show our strength and our weakness, they do not necessarily show 
either. I confine myself to the question of material efficiency. To 
-conclude this part of the subject, I will only add that, of our 51 
battleships, 16, and, of our 134 cruisers, 18 still carry muzzle- 
loading guns. The November Navy List informs me that of the 
vessels which I have stigmatized as dangerous for fighting work 
and incapable of improvement, the following were on October 18th 
in commission on foreign stations, viz., in North America, the 
Janada and Tourmaline ; at the Cape, the Raleigh ; in China, the 
Caroline ; and in Australia or the Pacitic, the Champion, Curagoa, 
Hyacinth, Royalist, and Satellite, besides numerous inefficient 
sloops and gun-vessels. Moreover, the inefficient Rapid and 
Pylades were under orders to proceed to Australia. Seeing that 
we possess efficient cruisers that are unemployed, I fail to under- 
stand why we should send inefficient ones abroad to bring ridicule 
upon the flag which they carry. It cannot have been pleasant for 
the captain of a flagship like the Raleigh to see foreign naval 
officers who visited him look, as they must have looked, with 
amused astonishment, at his 7-inch muzzleloaders. I know that 
the Raleigh has since been superseded by an efficient ship; but 
this is not the case with the other hopelessly obsolete cruisers. 
They, or their likes, remain abroad, showing a flag, respect for which 
they would be unable to enforce against any modern vessels of half 
their size. 

And if the Admiralty has failed to properly appreciate the im- 
portance of bringing and keeping our older vessels up to date, it 
has failed still more conspicuously to appreciate the importance of 
providing sufficient docking accommodation for the fleet in general. 
I will only take one instance. In the Mediterranean we at present 
maintain ten battleships and four first- and second-class cruis rs.’ 
None of these can be contained by a dock less than about 310 .cet 
long by 50 feet broad. Nearly all require a dock of about 350 feet 
by 72 feet or more. If we had to fight a general action in or near 
the Mediterranean with a well-found and determined enemy of 
approximately equal force, we could scarcely expect, even suppos- 

ing the result to be decisively in our favour, to be quit of the 
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business without having at least one half of our big ships so badly 
mauled as to be in urgent need of docking. The recent battle off 
the Corean Coast is no precedent. There the Japanese had speed, 
armament, and personnel on their side, and the Chinese, for all 
their gallantry, had no science. And if we had at one time in the 
Mediterranean seven big vessels kept afloat only by their pumps 
and collision mats, I know not how we could hope to save most of 
them from ultimately foundering. We have at Malta one dock 
(the Somerset) measuring 468 feet by 79 feet 11 inches, and a 
second (the Hamilton) measuring 520 feet by 94 feet; but neither 
in the Mediterranean nor at any point nearer to it than Plymouth 
have we so much as a single other dry-dock that is capable of 
taking any of the fourteen vessels with which I am dealing. If, 
then, seven urgently needed docking, at least five, I am obliged to 
assume, would founder if they were not run ashore. Do we 
seriously imagine that only two large ships at a time of all our 
Mediterranean Fleet will ever require docking? Far from it. The 
First Lord, in his last memorandum, says, “It is proposed to com- 
mence at oncea graving dock at Gibraltar: this work has long been 
considered necessary for our Mediterranean Fleet and the Channel 
Squadron, which frequently goes to Gibraltar.” So that it is 
officially admitted that the existing dock accommodation in the 
Mediterranean is insufficient. I do not know whether it is thought 
that three docks (in addition to two small ones at Malta) will be 
ample ; nor am I able to attach much sincerity to the Government 
declaration that a dock at Gibraltar has “long been considered 
necessary.” If really it has long been considered necessary, why 
was it not long ago begun? If now it really be considered 
necessary, why is it to be proceeded with only very leisurely ? 
And why has the Admiralty refused the offer of certain responsible 
contractors, who would have given us, with very little expense to 
the nation, not one dock, but several, at Gibraltar? There, or 
at Malta, we need no fewer than eight or nine, large and small. 
Without sufficient docks within reach, a modern fleet, no matter 
how powerful in itself, may be reduced, even by a much inferior 
force, to a condition of absolute impotence. 

What sums are being spent upon the rather fantastic booms for 
the protection of the anchorages at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Port- 
land, Southampton, and the Medway I do not know; but those 
suis, whatever they may be, would surely be more wisely devoted 
to the construction of docks. Booms, even of large size, can be 
made in a few days. They can be easily prepared while diplo- 
matists are still negotiating. With a little forethought, and with 
plenty of disposable labour, they can at any great port be improvised 
inaday. But to build docks is at quickest an affair of years. I 
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ain not one of those who believe that in time of war with a power 
like France, booms or similar devices will be wholly unnecessary. 
Without them our ships at anchor will not be safe for an hour on 
any dark night, nor will the officers and men of our ships be able 
to refresh themselves. But what extraordinary things are these 
Admiralty booms! Take, for instance, the one for the Medway. 
Among its component parts are several old composite gunboats 
Whether they are included so that the exact situation of the boom 
may be apparent to the enemy when he is still afar off, or so that 
the foe, by sending a shell or two into each of them, may secure 
a good fire by the light of which to prosecute his operations, who 
shall say? And the one for Portsmouth. It is to be thrown across 
a channel where a five-knot tide often runs. Breaking away in 
one direction, it may damage half the ships up the harbour. 
Breaking away in the other, it may foul vessels coming into Spit- 
head. We do not want these elaborate booms. A determined 
eneiny can, in a few hours break up any boom. We only need one 
that will detain him for a few precious minutes, if by chance he 
should unobserved get past the scouts and guard-boats on watch 
for him outside it. If we trust to booms instead of to vigilance, or 
if we set booms before vigilance, we shall have our fleet torpedoed 
in short order. The important point is not so much to have a 
boom ready built for throwing across a channel, as to have 
materials always at hand, and to have it clearly understood whose 
business it is to lay the boom, and whose to keep watch beyond it, 
when the time comes for its employment. 

And that reflection leads me directly up to the consideration of 
our general organization for war. 

Bearing in mind how much has been said and written on the 
subject since the new regulations concerning the Fleet Reserve 
were established, and how great things were then promised, the 
country is entitled to expect that ships belonging to the Fleet 
Reserve shall, so far at least as they themselves are concerned, be 
always ready for service, and shall be capable of being sent to sea 
in proper condition in twenty-four or, at most, in forty-eight 
hours. We do not insist upon vessels being hurried into the Fleet 
Reserve. We are always, indeed, delighted to know that repairs 
and improvements, such as are not permitted to be carried on in 
ships of the Fleet Reserve, are being effected. But when, after the 
due formalities, a ship is placed in the Fleet Reserve, we are ac- 
customed to lift up our hearts in grateful satisfaction, and to regard 
her as adding so much more to the immediately available strength 
of the Empire’s defences. Everyone, I dare say, who sees much of 
the dockyards, is suspicious that the Fleet Reserve is, after all, a 
gigantic sham, and that often more than half the ships in it, dur- 
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ing most of the year, are not fit for instant service. But compara- 
tively few people see anything of the dockyards, and still fewer are 
able even to guess at what goes on behind the scenes there. The 
British Public, therefore, believes, and is happy. Yet it is time for 
the British Public to understand the truth. I do not wish to 
suggest comparisons between our own dockyard administration 
and that of other countries. It is sufficient for me that our own 
should be as nearly perfect as possible. And I do not hesitate to 
say that, far from being as nearly perfect as possible, it is bad to 
the point of being dangerous. I do not arraign individuals. It is 
the system that is at fault. 

Everyone will recollect that in the first week of October last 
the Admiralty decided to strengthen the hands of Sir Edmund 
Fremantle, commander-in-chief in China. Some ships were 
ordered to join him from the Mediterranean and other foreign 
stations, and it was determined to also send the first-class cruiser 
Gibraltar direct from home. The Gibraltar was, and for some 
time had been, in the Fleet Reserve at Portsmouth. She was, 
moreover, supposed to be ready for sea at short notice. Never- 
theless, she had to be put into dock, in order to have her rather 
extensive defects made good, and she was not commissioned until 
November Ist. Another week elapsed ere she was ready for her 
commissioned trial. On November 8th she broke her main air- 
pump. This had to be repaired, another trial had to be under- 
taken, and when at last the Gibraltar was able to depart for her 
destination it was the middle of November. “But,” the apologists 
for the stutus quo may say, “this was a solitary case.” By no 
means. The sloop Wild Swun, which a year or two ago had a 
large sum spent upon her, has been, for a considerable period, in 
the Fleet Reserve at Devonport, and, like the Gibraltar, was 
supposed to be ready for sea at twenty-four hours’ notice. At the 
beginning of December she was ordered to be commissioned on 
December 6th for service on the South Pacific station. There- 
upon, a small army of 300 men was set to work upon her. By dint 
of devoting much overtime to the business, they managed to 
complete her in six days. Again, at the beginning of December, 
a message from the Admiralty was received at Portsmouth asking 
at what date the cruisers Vuiad and Latona, in the Fleet Reserve 
there, could be got ready for commissioning. The reply was that 
they could be completed by the first week in January! I might 
multiply instances of this kind. They all tend to bear out my 
assertion that the Fleet Reserve is a sham. And why is it a 
sham? Because it is organized and managed, nominally with a 
view to providing the country with a reserve fleet at a day’s 
notice, but really with a view to supplying a large number of ships 
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for commissioning every July for the annual “ partial mobilization.” 
To that end, and to no other, is the Fleet Reserve. As July comes 
round, the Admiralty presses the button, a large squadron is 
mobilized and puts to sea within a few hours, and the British public 
exclaims “Marvellous! What readiness! What organization !” 
But if John Doe, or Richard Roe, or any other stranger, choosing 
his own moment, pressed the mobilization button, or whatever 
corresponds to such a thing, at the Admiralty, he would presently 
witness a spectacle of hopeless disorder and confusion. At least 
half the ships in the Fleet Reserve, and probably more, would be 
found to have serious defects; the docks would be congested ; and 
if one-fourth of the vessels got to sea within a week, we should be 
lucky. I have, more than once, urged that the only way of ensuring 
that this state of things shall be remedied is to occasionally order 
surprise mobilizations. The official objection is that a surprise 
mobilization would disorganize the ordinary routine of the dock- 
yards, of the Royal Naval College, and of the gunnery and torpedo 
establishments, and would moreover cause considerable incon- 
venience to individuals. I venture to think that if the unreadiness 
of our ships, which are nominally ready for service, be not fully 
realized until war is imminent, or has already burst upon us, the 
consequent disorganization of everything will then be far more 
serious than any that could now be brought about by the occasional 
putting in practice of such tests as the commonest prudence 
dictates. If our diplomatists and our possible enemies will under- 
take that war shall only break out in the middle of July, when the 
Fleet Reserve annually reaches, and for a short time maintains, its 
highest condition of efficiency, well and good. If not, let us, if 
have them we must, have the disorganization and inconvenience 
during peace-time; when they will, at least, be not dangerous to 
the future of the Empire. <A surprise mobilization, to be eftica- 
cious as a test, need not affect any large number of ships at a time. 
If, upon learning that a vessel has been added to the Fleet Reserve, 
the First Lord would write her name on a piece of paper, and put 
it into one of his old hats; and if, about once a month, all the 
year round, he would plunge his hand into the hat, draw out five 
or six pieces of paper, and order the immediate mobilization of the 
ships represented, the requisite test would be provided. That, and 
an understanding that if a ship in the Fleet Reserve failed to be 
ready for sea within thirty-six hours there would be a court of 
enquiry, would double the efficiency of the Navy. 

With regard to another aspect of the question of our prepared- 
ness for war, it is not possible to write with the same certainty ; 
nor would it be proper, even if one knew the whole of the facts, to 
publicly discuss them. But there are, unfortunately, very good 
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grounds for believing that the elaboration of plans of campaign 
has received far too little attention—partly because it has never 
been entrusted to the right hands. This work is one of the duties 
of the Naval Intelligence Department, and now also, it may be 
supposed, of the newly created “Joint Naval and Military 
Committee on Defence.” One knows nothing, of course, of the 
studies pursued on the ground floor of the left wing of the Admir- 
alty, where three captains R.N. (the senior of twelve years’, and 
the junior of two years’ standing), four commanders, one major, 
two captains, and one lieutenant of Royal Marines, one civil clerk, 
four second-division clerks, and one supplementary clerk, struggle 
with the mass of work that ought to be done. Yet it must be per- 
fectly plain to anyone who has the slightest grasp of the subject 
that such a stafi—no matter how good in itself,—is ludicrously in- 
adequate to serve as the brain of a navy such as ours. Years ago 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby advocated the creation, for this important 
purpose, of a Naval General Staff, to be presided over by an officer 
of high rank. Instead of one Naval General Staff we have now a 
numerically inetticient Intelligence Department, which, owing to 
red tape and Treasury “ economy,” can neither collect information 
with promptitude nor always obtain even such works of reference 
as it needs; and a Committee on Defence, which is organized in 
such a manner as t» have no continuity of existence. I will, for 
the sake of argument, suppose that all the officials of the Naval 
Intelligence Department are convinced that the country is totally 
unprepared for war, and that, unless certain steps be taken, we 
must meet with disaster when next we fight ; and I will suppose 
that the Department has made in the proper quarter representa- 
tions to that effect. There its utility and its power cease. Since 
the Department publishes no kind of report, and does not com- 
prise a single individual whose position allows him to add real 
weight to his opinion by backing it with a threat of resignation 
and an appeal to the country, there the matter must end. The 
fiction is that the First Lord is responsible for the work of all his 
subordinates; but, surely, so long as we cling to such a fiction, we 
cannot have efficiency. There ought to be real, and not fictive 
responsibility; and the principle of real responsibility is not fur- 
thered by the appointment, in addition to the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, of another powerless and irresponsible body in the shape of 
the Committee on Defence. If the Government, instead of ap- 
pointing that Committee, had resolutely faced the all-important 
question of organization for war, it would have deserved well of 
the country. The life of the Empire depends upon its readiness. 
No sacrifice, therefore, that should ensure readiness and real effi- 
ciency would be too great. Often, when a nation has been upon 
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the verge of military or political catastrophe, it has saved itself, 
even though it has surrendered some of its liberty, by appointing 
a dictator. We need no dictator, but we do need dictatorship in 
matters of naval organization and efficiency. We need some in- 
controvertibly competent body that shall be able to say with 
authority “such and such things must be, cost what they may.” 
Such a body could be formed. I would elect as the head of it a 
great civilian, distinguished for common-sense and for freedom 
from faddism, and untrammelled by Party considerations, and I 
would make him Chief of the Committee of Imperial Defence. To 
him, as assistants, I would add a financial adviser, who should be a 
member of the Government of the day, two or three distinguished 
officers of high rank and tried experience in command of fleets or 
armies, the heads respectively of a Naval General Staff and of the 
Military Intelligence Department, and, of course, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Secretary for War. Here the non-political 
element would be in the majority, and the majority should dictate. 
For surely it is intolerable that the safety of the Empire should 
be ever in the hands of any one Party. The duties of the Com- 
mittee would be twofold: First, it would superintend and secure 
the thorough efficiency of the work of the two Intelligence Depart- 
ments, and it would supersede the new Joint Naval and Military 
Committee ; secondly, it would every year prepare the Budget for 
Defence, and submit it to the House of Commons, together with a 
public statement or report. It would not be necessary for the 
statement to specify in detail all the directions in which the Com- 
mittee was working, for the Budget for Defence would include a 
Secret Service Fund. But the statement would enter into full 
explanations of all matters concerning which the country might 
properly be taken into confidence, and the Budget would go before 
the Commons as a demand. If the Commons chose to modify or 
to refuse it, it would be open to the members of the Committee, as 
a whole or singly, to resign, and then the country, the supreme 
arbiter, would judge between them and Parliament. The existing 
Joint Naval and Military Committee on Defence is all very well 
as far as it goes; but no Government is likely to care a pinch of 
snuff for its opinions if they happen to conflict with political con- 
venience. The Committee has no opportunity for appealing to 
the country, nor even for informing the country; and, as it is 
composed exclusively of persons who are not independent, and who 
are salaried Government servants in virtue of holding also other 
positions, it cannot effectively enforce its convictions. A Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, composed somewhat as I have sug- 
gested, would be able to relieve the country from much anxiety, 
and to save it from many a scare. It would practically dictate 
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not only new programmes of ship-construction and schemes for 
modernization and re-armament of ships, but also projects for the 
building of docks, the creation of coaling-stations, the keeping in 
order of and the prompt utilization of the reserves, the manning 
of the navy, the collection and digestion of naval intelligence, and 
the elaboration of plans of campaign. If it thought that the 
Naval General Staff or Intelligence Department was too small for 
its duties, it would not hesitate to say so. If it felt that the Fleet 
Reserve was a sham, it would promptly see to its being made a 
reality. And as it would not be burdened with administrative 
details, and would know whom to hold responsible in the various 
departments, it could scarcely fail to further all-round efficiency. 
On the important subject of the education of naval officers there 
has, during the year, been much discussion. A large body of critics 
and writers consider that the old methods of education are good 
enough, and that perhaps the main desideratum of all is to give the 
young officer as much experience as possible at sea. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that the times and conditions have 
changed. A century ago a young gentleman could go to sea, and 
there, from the instruction, in the ordinary day’s work, conveyed to 
him by his superiors, and afterwards from the experience gained 
by the duty, imposed upon him, of instructing his inferiors, could 
become and remain a good officer. It was not necessary that he 
should know anything of chemistry, of engineering, of hydraulics, 
of pneumatics, of electricity, and of half-a-dozen other subjects 
concerning which he must now know more than a little. He was 
only expected to be a good seaman, a good disciplinarian, and a 
good fighter. Most of his professional education came to him, as 
it were, through the pores of his skin, without much exertion on 
his part ; and in those days the sea was certainly the best school. 
But at present, if an officer goes to sea, he has to suspend, in a 
great measure, the progress of his education. Theory is at the 
base of nearly all of it, and the theory is just as requisite as the 
practical experience, and, indeed, in some matters, even more so. 
Moreover, at present the officer at sea acquires nothing to his own 
advantage by his service contact with his inferiors. They come to 
him already trained to their work. The training-ships have 
turned them out according, more or less, to the sealed Admiralty 
pattern. If the officer had to train them, break them in and teach 
them, he, as well as they, would benefit. As it is, he can influence 
them only in the direction of practising them in things which they 
know, or ought to know; and that operation does him little or no 
good, The result is that only when he is on shore or in harbour 
can the modern officer add materially to his professional and in- 
t-li tral equipment, Comparatively little sea-service now goes a 
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long way. In the past, seamanship was the chief thing. In the 
present, seamanship, in the old and strict sense of the word, holds 
a very subsidiary place. When the winds and the waves and the 
tides could not be forced and had to be humoured, the mystery of 
dealing with these elements was a worthy study for a whole life. 
But to-day we force the winds, the waves, and the tides, and 
humour them very little. The seaman is in process of becoming 
the engineer; every year he becomes more and more the engineer ; 
and I am certain that a much briefer experience of the sea than 
was formerly needed is now required towards the formation of the 
good otticer. Per contra, he who would be a good officer requires 
very many things which are more easily obtainable at Portsmouth 
than in mid-Atlantic. We may regret the change, but we must 
not shut our eyes to facts. And I think that the sooner the change 
is fully recognized, and the whole scheme of the education of naval 
oflicers is radically altered, the better will it be for the service. 


Wm. Latrp CLowes. 
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THE LITERATURE OF COOKERY. 
(To the end of the Seventeenth Century.) 


Wir# a library of its own, which has been so continually added to 
since the commencement of the Christian era that it has grown 
to be quite voluminous, the art of cookery can surely claim a place, 
even though a lowly one, in recognized literature. Intimately asso- 
ciated with the progress of civilization its numerous phases well 
deserve consideration. Indeed, few who have not devoted a little 
attention to this subject can form an idea of the interesting matter 
to be discovered in a good collection of books on food and feed- 
ing. Setting aside all practical details, which must obviously be 
more attractive to the student of gastronomy than to the ordinary 
reader, there is much to be learnt—in the older works especially— 
concerning the manners and customs of bygone centuries, while it 
is curious to observe how, from time to time, many of the most im- 
portant events in European history have made themselves felt in 
the kitchen. We have been enabled, of course, by such writings of 
the time as have survived, to come to a fair conclusion as to the 
kind of diet which was adopted by those who lived both in the 
earlier and later classic periods. Proofs remain with us, for in- 
stance, that considerable enlightenment in regard to cookery 
existed in ancient Egypt and in Persia, that in after years the art 
was encouraged at Athens, and that thence it spread to Rome 
where it was ultimately carried to an extraordinary pitch. Then, 
as by slow degrees the movement expanded, and the possibility of 
betterment in the various methods of preparing food discovered it- 
self, instructive books on the subject were produced, and in this 
way the foundation-stone of the literature of cookery was laid. 
The elaborate work of Atheneus may perhaps be called the 
earliest book of the table that we possess. This author has given 
us a fair idea of the rise and progress of gastronomy in Greece, and 
but for the loss of the records of the deipnologoi, of the work of 
Archistratus, and of a Sicilian cookery-book by one Methecus—to 
all of which he refers—further interesting details might have been 
handed down. Besides the information bequeathed by Athenzus 
several of the older Greek and Latin writers make mention of 
the banquets of the periods in which they lived, and archeologists 
have gathered from various sources a great many reliable facts 
concerning them. Later on, when luxury prevailed at Rome, the 
caprices of Society in regard to eating and drinking were reflected 
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in the literature of the day, and Horace, Cicero, Petronius, Bulen- 
gerus (Julius Cesar de Conviviis), Pliny, Martial, and others 
have shown that infinite pains were taken regarding the preserva- 
tion and development of delicacies for the table, and that foreign 
produce was largely imported to meet the demands of the critical 
and extravagant taste of the upper classes. Touching the service 
of an Athenian dinner in days when civilization had attained its 
highest point, we can arrive at as clear a notion as we can to-day 
of a Parisian menu. Atheneus explains this minutely, and it is a 
curious fact that there is little or no difference between the main 
plan of a modern dinner and that of the deipnon of two thousand 
years ago. We find that the Attic feast commenced with the 
proté trapeza or prooimion deipnou which answered precisely to 
the antipasti of Italy or the hors-d’euvres of France as set before 
us to-day; that the deutera trapeza was a service of meats as 
now, in the premier service, while the trité trapeza was, like our 
second service, one of sweets. The same principles were observed 
in the Roman banquet, which commenced with the anteceniwm, 
went on through two services, and ended with the bellaria, or 
dessert. Of the two meals, there seems to be no doubt that the 
Athenian was the more truly artistic. While at Athens gluttony 
was never tolerated, and pleasing conversation at table was con- 
sidered far more enjoyable than mere eating and drinking, the 
Roman banquet, as everyone knows, soon lost its early Attic 
delicacy, and became a tissue of vulgar profusion and a source of 
outrageous expense. 

Whereas, however, there is much in the writings which remain 
with us concerning the dinner-parties of these early times, mention 
being even made of the favourite food stuffs and wines, details are 
wanting as to the processes of cooking. The only absolutely prac- 
tical treatise that has still been preserved, from which such in- 
formation can be gathered is that of Czelius Apicius. Some doubt 
exists touching the authorship of this work, and such commentators 
as have considered the point are disinclined to attribute it to the 
celebrated Roman gowrmand of the time of Nero. Dr. Lister, 
Queen Anne’s physician and ally in epicurean taste, who wrote on 
cookery, thought that it was probably composed by some practical 
person of the time who adopted the title out of compliment to the 
great eater. Doctor Warner, in the preface to his Antiquitates 
Culinarie, seems to have shared that opinion; while Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt, a more modern authority, is inclined to choose the Apicius 
who lived under Trajan. Be this as it may, it is quite plain from 
contemporary writings that the recipes which the book contains 
refer to the sort of dishes which were in fashion in the first and 
second centuries. Strangely enough this compilation appears to 
have been consulted for over a thousand years, for in 1541 it was 
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republished with the following entry upon the title page: Celi 
Apitii summi adulatricis medicine artificis de re culinurve 
libri X recens ¢ tenebris et u mendis vindicati typis et suman 
diligentid excusi. It need scarcely be said that the Apician 
methods of captivating the palate with aniseed and assafcetida 
would be considered horrible nowadays, while the murw, 
gerum, alee, and fuex, with which it was customary to flavour 
the choicest Roman dishes, were too nasty for description. 
Dr. Warner quotes two recipes from Apicius in his work before 
mentioned, one for a sauce for a chicken boiled in aniseed water, 
the other for a species of Roman haggis, cooked in the paunch of 
a hog. In both of these the objectionable elements that have 
been specitied appear, but liguamen, an improved decoction said 
to have been introduced in the time of Aurelian, is substituted for 
gavum. Notwithstanding their nastiness, the art of preparing 
these messes must have been highly esteemed, for a chef at all 
worthy of the name—who, notwithstanding his proficiency, was a 
slave—fetched four talents of gold, or £800; and cooks were im- 
ported from Sicily, the home of la hwute cwisine of those curious 
days. It should be noted that there are no directions in this 
treatise for the preparation of nightingales’ tongues, or for the six 
hundred peacocks’ (some say ostriches’) brains, which were de- 
voured at one meal by Heliogabalus, and which, at half an ounce 
each, would have weighed about eighteen pounds—a fair allowance 
for one item in a little dinner. 

With the fall of Rome and the decay of Athens the people of 
both places fell victims to new influences, and though the retine- 
ment which had been attained at the latter city and the gowr- 
mundise of the former may have been kept up by a few, the 
rougher taste introduced by the Northern conquerors no doubt 
obstructed for a considerable time the progress of gastronomy. 
Money was probably very tight, and for several centuries the litera- 
ture of cookery was either suspended entirely or confined to the 
manuscripts of the Romish clergy, who, as Mr. Carew Hazlitt puts 
it, “were led to seek some compensation for the loss of other 
worldly pleasures in those of the table.” “ When one considers the 
luxury of the old abbeys,” continues he, “ one ought to recollect at 
the same time that it was, perhaps, in this case as it was in regard 
to letters and the arts, and that we are under a certain amount of 
obligation to the monks for modifying the barbarism of the table, 
and encouraging a study of gastronomy.” This cultivation in 
private of culinary mysteries, as will presently be seen, brought 
forth fruit in after-times. and in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries provided matter for the works which were then published. 

Turning now to the cuisine of our own country, in early times 
there can be no doubt that the Roman invaders brought with them 
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to Britain much of the civilization of Southern Europe, and that 
this took root, for a time at all events, in the part of the island in 
which they chiefly settled down. But with the inroads of the 
Saxons and Danes, such light as had been kindled was extinguished, 
and rough ways of eating came in again. Chroniclers began to 
make notes on cookery, however, about the time of the Norman 
Conquest, and such improvement as may have been effected at 
this time was doubtless due to monastie perseverance on the one 
hand, and Norman example on the other. The good Fathers were 
constantly in touch with Rome, it must be remembered, where at 
this period the art of cooking had again been considerably revived, 
and in this way no doubt many a wrinkle was picked up. During 
the reign of Richard I. (the end of the twelfth century) Alexander 
Neckham produced a work, in Latin and Norman French, on 
kitchen utensils and equipment. But this could scarcely be called 
a cookery book. Historians are nevertheless satisfied that William 
the Conqueror kept an excellent table, while as for “ Rufus,” his 
son, saith an ancient scribe, “he would neither eate, drynke, nor 
weare anything but that ytt coste immeasurably deare.” Luxury 
continued in the religious houses, in spite of occasional sumptuary 
laws (which appear to have been more honoured in the breach 
than the observance), until their dissolution at the Reformation, 
but for a long time the good folk who thus feasted kept their 
culinary secrets to themselves. At any rate, nothing in the shape 
of a book on the subject can be traced until the reign of Richard 
IL, when that singularly interesting MS., the Forme of Cury, was, 
“by the avisement and consent of the masters of physic and philo- 
sophy that dwelled at Court,” compiled by the chief cooks of the 
Royal household, Richard himself being glorified in the preamble 
as “the best and ryallist vyander of alle Christian Kynges.” This 
very curious record of sundry cooking processes as they were at 
the end of the fourteenth century (1390) can still be consulted at 
the British Museum, but its perusal has been much simplitied by 
the writings of two learned philologers of the eighteenth century, 
the Reverend Doctors Pegge and Warner, who at some pains faith- 
fully reproduced the ancient text. In his Antiquitates Culinarie 
(1791), the latter authority gives the one hundred and ninety-eight 
recipes, or “nyms,” in their entirety with explanatory notes. The 
latter would have been all the better had the worthy Doctor been 
a little better acquainted with the art of cookery ; he nevertheless 
succeeds in explaining many obscure terms which few could have 
deciphered unassisted. 

The Forme of Cury should be interpreted, says the late Mr. E, 
S. Dallas, as the method of “ queuerie (cookery)—the business of a 
queux or cook.” Besides being a valuable literary curiosity, the 
Roll possesses certain features of interest which are decidedly in- 
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structive. One notable point is that for nearly every dish the 
meat is to be hewn in “gobbets,” or “smitten smalle.” This is 
easily accounted for. Forks were not introduced until two cen- 
turies later: only a spoon, a knife, and a piece of bread were 
placed before each guest. Any expedient, therefore, on the part 
of the cook, which tended to render eating with the spoon possible, 
was doubtless a matter of importance. When we are brought face 
to face with this undoubted fact, is there not something depressing 
in the reflection that those pretty people whom we have vested 
with all the romance in our natures:—Fair Rosamund, Anne 
Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, even the Queen of Scots, must certainly 
have eaten to a certain extent with their fingers ? 

Looking into the cooking itself, we find that nearly all the gar- 
bage so highly esteemed in the time of Celius Apicius had 
disappeared before the publication of the Forme of Cury in 
1390, while Gallic influence, which, of course, was at that time 
paramount,—Richard himself having been born in Gascony, 
brought up in France, and frequently in communication with his 
old home,—is palpable, not only in the treatment of the dishes 
themselves, but in the terms freely used in connection with them. 
For instance, we come across “perrey” (purée) of “ peson” (peas), 
meat done “ yn brasey” (d la braise), “ rasyols” (vissoles), “ colys ” 
(cullis), “payn fondew ” (bread-pudding), “daryols” (darioles) de- 
scribed as “lytel coffyns two ynches depe,” “ ochepot ” (hochepot), 
cryppys (crépes, pancakes), “frytors” (fritures), “pevrade” (poivrade), 
“sawse for venyson,” “ crustardes,” “ tarteletes,” “egur douce ” (agro 
dolce), &c., &c. Saffron and aniseed were still much used, and 
sugar, not as yet refined, enters largely into the whole system. Still, 
just to show the advance made at this remote period in civilized 
feeding by Anglo-French intercourse, here is Richard the Second’s 
“Salat”: “Take parsel, sawge (sage), garlyc, chibolles (chives), 
oynons, lekes, borage, mynte, poirettes (small leeks), fenel, and 
cressis ; lave and waishe hem clene, pike hem, plucke hem smalle 
wyth thyne honde, and myng hem wel wyth rawe oyl, lay on vyne- 
gar and salt and serve ytt forth.” And this was his risotto : 
“Take ryse and waishe hem clene, and do hem yn erthen 
pot wyth gode broth, and lat hem seeth wel. Afterward take 
almande mylke and do thereto and colour ytt wyth saffern and 
messe forth.” The original blanc manger (“ blank mong”) is to be 
found in the Roll—a white stew of capon, ground almonds, and 
rice, “flouryshed wyth anys” (aniseed) and almonds fried in oil ; 
while Mr. Dallas traced the true derivation of the modern word 
“ galantine,” notwithstanding that it is somewhat differently applied 
nowadays, to the “galyntyne” herein mentioned, which then 
meant “ Any preparation flavoured with the powdered root of the 
sedge called ‘ galyngale.’” 

Among Doctor Warner’s Antiquitates several menus of great 
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feasts are recorded :—that given on the marriage of Henry IV. with 
Jane of Navarre in 1403; the Coronation banquet of Henry V. 
and “ fayre ladye Katharine,” 1421; the festival in honour of “ the 
intronization of the Reverend Father in God, George Nevill, 
Archbishop of York and Chancellour of Englande, in the syxth 
yeare of the reigne of Kynge Edward IV.” (1467); another on 
the elevation of Archbishop Warham to the see of Canterbury, 
in the second year of Henry VII. (1505); and last, but by 
no means least, for it comprised 260 dishes, a dinner given in 
1519 by King Henry VIII. to Cardinal Campeggio and the Papal 
Legates. On this occasion great efforts were made, for it was known 
that the Cardinal had received special instructions from the Pope to 
note very carefully the quality of the cooking and style of the enter- 
tainments in England so that they might compare notes on his 
return. One can almost imagine Campeggio slipping the menu 
into his pocket when the entertainment came to an end. 

Nothing is to be gained by a recapitulation of the enormous 
lists of food that were prepared for these Gargantuan banquets. 
It may be briefly stated that the peculiar repetition, service 
after service, of assortments of dishes which formed complete 
dinners in themselves—fish, flesh, fowl, and sweets—seems to 
the modern reader absolutely appalling, and that we meet in 
them for the first time those quaintly-termed triumphs of the 
confectioners of the period, “sotyltyes” or “subtelties.” Orna- 
mentation thus found its way into the preparation of food and has 
continued, with various degrees of exaggeration, until the present 
day. The fifteenth-century artist confined himself to the repro- 
duction of figures, animals, castles, and so on, and it was the 
fashion that one of these things should crown the end of each 
course, or service. The three great divisions of one lordly feast, 
for instance, terminated with “a pellicane in her neste,” “a beaste 
called a panter,” and “a tyger.” Honey was much used in drinks, 
which seem to have been thick, sweet, vinous, and spicy. The 
“vyande ryalle” at Henry the Fifth’s wedding-party was composed 
of wines, honey, ground rice, spices, and mulberries. What heads 
they must have had! 

During the sixteenth century very considerable additions were 
made to the literature of cookery. In studying this epoch I have 
been greatly assisted by Sir Austen Layard’s able and interesting 
article on “ Renaissance Cookery,” published in Murray’s Magazine 
for March, 1891, and a number of valuable old works of the period 
very kindly placed at my disposal by Sir Henry Thompson, among 
them the copy of Celius Apicius to which I have referred. The 
scene changes and we are again brought to Italy, where, as Sir Austen 
observes, luxury combined with the finest sense of the beautiful 
now prevailed. It was an age in which every species of Art was 
encouraged in Venice, at Rome, and at Florence; when costumes 
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were distinguished by extraordinary taste and richness ; and when 
the rich vied with each other in the splendour of their establish- 
ments and magnificence of their entertainments. Little wonder 
that in these circumstances the art of cookery was cultivated to 
the utmost, and a new order of things gradually asserted itself. 
Puissant supporters were found in the persons of the Popes, the 
Cardinals, and the members of the Princely Houses. Cooks, now 
« power in the land, committed their experiences to paper, and 
dedicated their books to their illustrious patrons; and Italy sur- 
passed even Spain—then at the height of her grandeur---in the 
skilful organization of household affairs, the elaboration of feasts 
and the development of an enlightened cuisine. 

Among the rare works of the sixteenth century to which I have 
alluded there are four which should be specially mentioned : A 
brochure dedicated to Don Hippolito Da Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, 
containing various domestic hints and recipes (1531); La Singolare 
Dottrina de M. Dominico Romoli (1537), giving provision tables 
according to the seasons, and menus daily throughout the year ; 
an important work by Bartolomeo Scappi, cucco secreto to Pope 
Pius V. (1570); and the Banchetti compositions di vivando et 
upparavecchio generale of Christoforo di Messisburgo, another 
rather elaborate treatise (1549). The two latter may be called 
complete cookery and domestic receipt books, for, in addition to 
the treatment of food for the strong, they give hints as to cooking 
for the sick. Scappi’s book is illustrated, and the drawings repre- 
sent the state of culinary affairs even more forcibly than the text. 
There is scarcely a kitchen utensil now in use among us that is not 
to be found among Scappi’s diagrams. It is true that some of them 
are clumsily fashioned, especially in the matter of hinges, but their 
practical etticiency cannot be doubted. The menus of dinners given 
to exalted personages, a single one often filling six pages, form part 
of these books, and show that profusion without any particular 
design as to sequence or harmony was their chief characteristic. 
A novelty presents itself here in the Credenza or buttet. This 
was no doubt partly brought about by the acquisition of magni- 
ticent gold and silver plate, goblets, and vases of Venetian glass. 
Trophies of these beautiful things were associated with a Cre- 
denzu service which consisted of antipasti in variety, highly- 
decorated cold pieces imonteées, all sorts of fruits, pickles, preserves 
both savoury and sweet, roes of fish, &c., &c., and contributed 
greatly to the grandeur of the banqueting-hall. A service from 
the Credenzu preceded each great division of courses of hot dishes 
(servizio di cucina), and the feast ended with sweetineats and 
confectionery which were handed round after the removal of the 
cloth. It should be specially noted that forks formed part of the 
table equipment ; that perfumed water was handed round after each 
course; that napkins of the finest damask linen were deftly folded 
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and laid before each guest with a minuta del pranzo; and that the 
utmost cleanliness was maintained both in the table appointments 
and cookery. As for the dishes themselves, it need scarcely be 
said that few of them would be considered nice nowadays. Sauces, 
as we understand them, clear soups, and delicate entrées, in which 
the savoury character of the ingredients is maintained with secru- 
pulous care, had not yet been discovered. Meats were covered with 
spices and sprinkled with sugar, wines were sweet, and’ savouries 
and sweets were mixed promiscuously, showing that no very great 
discrimination prevailed in regard to their distinct characteristics. 

The principal work produced in England in the century under 
discussion was The Noble Book of Cookery, of which, Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt tells us, there is an early MS. copy at Holkam. This, 
edited by Mrs. Napier, was reprinted in 1882. As was the fashion 
of the time, the author recapitulates the celebrated banquets of the 
period, and then furnishes directions for the preparation of dishes. 
There were several other compilations at this time of minor im- 
portance, including a Treasury of Commodious Conceits and 
Hidden Secrets, by John Partridge (1586); a Booke of Kervinge, by 
Wynken de Worde (1508); and a Goode Housewife’s Jewel, by 
Thomas Dawson (1585). 

The publication of books on cookery continued in Italy in the 
seventeenth century. In 1627 Vittorio Lancellotti of Camerino 
produced his Lo Scalco prattico, chiefly in honour of the enter- 
tainments given by Cardinal Ippolito Aldobrandino; Mattia 
Giegher brought out at Padua in 1639 J tre Tratati, a treatise 
on cooking and carving; and Antonio Frugoli was responsible 
for a work entitled Pratica Escularia, printed at Rome in 1635. 
Nothing very new is to be found in these contributions, fashion 
continued to be much the same as in the preceding century, 
and great space was given to monster bills of fare, without 
details as to the preparation of the dishes. Several writers now 
took up the theme in England, among them an amateur who 
had made a name in the higher grades of contemporary litera- 
ture. Sir Kenelm Digby’s closet opened (1669) was the title of 
this author’s tribute to “Gastrea,” “whereby,” so runs the 
upologia, “is discovered severall ways for makyng of syder, 
metheglin, meath, cherry wine, &c., together with excellent 
directions for cookery, preserving, conserving, and candying.” 
“There needs,” says the author's son in a short preface, “no 
Rhetoricating floscules for to set it off,’ a wise view which seems 
not to have been shared by writers in the next century, who 
generally commenced their “floscules” by observing :—* It would 
seem to be as unseemly for a work to be sent forth without 
a flourish in the form of an introduction as for a lady to appear 
at Court without a hooped petticoat.” Sir Kenelm gives a very 
excellent sauce for a carp which is marvellously near the modern 
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high-class Hollandaise ; he understood the value of slow cooking, 
or, as he terms it, “ boiling simperingly ”; and his “ Queen’s hoche- 
pot,” for which he thanks her Eeuyer de cuisine Monsieur la 
Montague, is very like a good haricot of a later period. Another 
cookery. book of this time was The Accomplished Cook, by Robert 
May (1685), a work which shows no advance in the direction of 
refinement. Quantity, and not quality, was evidently May’s idea 
of a good dinner; his Christmas feast might have been taken from 
Scappi’s book of 1570—a species of pot pourri of savouries and 
sweets, in two gigantic services. 

But while the art of cookery came to a standstill in Italy and was 
little altered for the better in England, the foundation of the great 
French School of Cookery was being firmly laid in Paris. Catherine 
de Medici had arrived there in 1533, and had brought her cucco 
secreto with her from Italy. The soil was ready for the good seed, 
and it was not long before the pupils surpassed their masters and 
a really artistic system began to unfold itself. The next century 
saw this fully accomplished. Vatel left his name upon a Roll of 
cooks who were destined to shine as the best that the world has 
produced; and La Varenne published a book in 1653 so vastly 
superior to anything that had yet seen the light, that such 
additions as were at the same time made to the culinary library 
from other sources were completely eclipsed. La Varenne was 
Ecuyer de cuisine to the Marquis d’Uxelles: his real name, 
Anglicized, was Francis Peter, “La Varenne” being a title granted 
him through the interest of his employer. His book, wrote Mr. 
Dallas, “may be described as the starting-point of modern cookery.” 
Modestly—far more so than many of his successors—does this 
artist jot down his discoveries, for they were downright dis- 
coveries. He shows how soups and sauces should be made, and 
unfolds to the world the secret of liaisons. Though under the 
name of béatilles, he composes a perfect financiére ; he introduces 
poulet au riz to remain for all time a masterpiece of simplicity ; 
and by inventing entremets he boldly divorces savouries from 
sweets. Meat and vegetable essences take the place of spices, 
and sugar is relegated to its proper branch. The little volume 
is remarkable inasmuch as it presents the subject for the first 
time in distinct branches. All other books that have followed 
have simply enlarged upon and improved La Varenne’s early 
inspirations. That much excellent work has thus been done need 
scarcely be asserted. The progress during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries of the culinary art forms, indeed, an interest- 
ing theme in itself, marked as it has been by many valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of cookery. This I hope to discuss on 
some future occasion. 


A. KENNEY HERBERT. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION, 


I—AN ANALYSIS OF THE AGITATION. 


Ir is now pretty generally admitted by Ministerialists that, if 
a Home Rule majority is to be retained in the next Parliament, 
it must be secured, not by the merits of the present Administra- 
tion, but by picking a quarrel with the House of Lords. 

If the predominant partner can be induced to accept a Resolu- 
tion (the terms of which are to be concealed from him as long 
as possible) of a hostile character to the Upper House, he is to be 
held thereby to have assented by implication to such vagaries of 
his junior associates as may be represented by the spoliation of 
a National Church, or the Dissolution of an Empire. 

It would seem that the present Ministerial policy with regard 
to the House of Lords in 1895 is to be copied from their Home 
Rule policy of 1892: namely, that the electors are to open their 
mouths, shut their eyes, and see what Government will send 
them. That policy has not hitherto been brilliantly successful : 
why should it be more so in the future ? 

If Lord Rosebery goes to the country with the cry that the 
Lords shall not be permitted to thwart the ascertained and de- 
clared will of the people he is forcing an open door—he would 
have 670 majority for such a proposition. 

But its acceptance by the country would neither weaken the 
House of Lords nor confer the slightest mandate on his Adminis- 
tration to proceed with Home Rule. 

No doubt, were such a Resolution passed, the opponents of the 
Lords would claim that it contained more than was apparent from 
its mere wording, but the defenders of the Upper House, and the 
Peers themselves, would be entitled to demand another popular 
verdict should such subsequent interpretation be placed upon 
its text ; and we should have another short stormy Parliament, 
and all the dislocation of business another General Election would 
entail. 

The First Lord of the Treasury protests, however, that he is a 
strong Second Chamber man, and he admits that a Second 
Chamber must have some power if you are to induce men of 
ability to sit therein, 
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If a modern Abbé Siéyes were told to construct a Constitution 
comprising a Second Chamber with some, but with a minimum, 
of independent authority, what form would that authority almost 
inevitably take ? 

The Second Chamber might be deprived of all power to make 
or unmake Ministries, to control foreign, domestic, or financial 
policy—it might even be deprived of the power to initiate legisla- 
tion of any kind. 

What then is left toa Chamber which ex hypothesi is to nave 
some power of its own? Nothing but the power to amend Commons 
Bills, or exercise occasionally a Suspensory Veto in cases where the 
popular will is doubtful; that is to say, precisely the position the 
House of Lords now occupies. 

To speak of limiting their powers to suggesting amendments 
for the House of Commons to consider is absurd. The Opposition 
Press—the Opposition leaders in the Commons—will have done all 
that whilst a Bill is passing through the Lower House. Willa 
majority which has voted down Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
change its mind because the same arguments are used by Lord 
Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire ? 

[t should be clearly understood that there is no indisposition on 
the part of Unionists to consider any reasonable reform of the 
House of Lords. On the contrary, they have all to gain by the 
elimination of its black sheep, and by many other changes that 
could be suggested. 

But, between ending the House of Lords and such mending as 
many Gladstonians contemplate there is nothing to choose. The 
former course is indeed the more merciful. 

Naturalists tell us of a species of wasp that preys upon spiders 
by the infliction of a paralyzing, but not mortal, sting. The wasp 
deposits its egg in the body of the victim ; and its young find nourish- 
ment when hatched in the consumption of the living spider. The 
position of a mended House of Lords compulsorily passing a Home 
Rule Bill would be of an analogous kind. 

Two other preliminary points should be considered: we are 
promised a reform of House of Commons procedure. Personally, 
I think it is sorely needed; and hope it will be fairly and boldly 
undertaken—though the Gladstonians refused to assist in any 
such reform when proposed by the late Government. Secondly, 
there is a strong agitation in favour of Quinquennial, or even 
Triennial Parliaments. There is an increasing disposition to 
apply the Closure frequently and vigorously, to silence opponents 
—and to place the control of all business in the hands of, it may 
be, the barest majority. 

If the House of Lords be destroyed, in substance or altogether, 
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the country might see its destinies committed wholly to 336 
gentlemen, of little or no Parliamentary experience, riding rough 
shod over 334 colleagues in the House of Commons, and wholly 
unchecked by a Second Chamber. 

If any such state of things is to be regarded as within the bounds 
of possibility, the composition of the single Chamber that is to 
possess such unlimited power should surely be of the deepest 
interest to us. 

Were we setting up an ideal single Chamber should we not 
desire to see it largely composed of gentlemen of long Parlia- 
mentary experience, with due provision for the constant, but not 
excessive, infusion of fresh blood? But if we analyze the com- 
position of the present House of Commons, how far does it corre- 
spond to this model ¢ 

Out of 670 members, only 97, or little more than one-seventh, 
occupied seats in the House previous to the year 1880; and it is 
further to be remembered that even in their cases their service has 
not been continuous. Colonel Saunderson, for instance, sat from 
1865 to 1874; then quitted Parliament for eleven years, and 
returned to it in 1885. 

As regards the rest of the House of Commons the following is 
substantially the analysis of its composition : 80 Members elected 
between 1880 and 1885 inclusive; 152 elected from 1885 to 1886; 
119 elected from 1886 to 1892; 222 elected from 1892 to 1894. 

It will be seen from these figures that only 177 out of 670 Mem- 
bers have had fourteen years’ experience of Parliamentary life and 
work ; that less than half the House can claim an earlier experience 
than that commencing in 1886; whilst nearly one-third have only 
been in Parliament for two years and a half, or less. 

It should further be noted that, of the 152 gentlemen elected 
from 1885 to 1886, a considerable number only sat in that short 
Parliament, were defeated in 1886, and returned again in 1892. 
They are, therefore, almost to be reckoned among the novices. 

[f, as seems probable, another General Election takes place next 
year, these figures will have to be still further modified. Some of 
the older Members will fall in the usual course of electoral battle ; 
others, such as Messrs. Gladstone, Whitbread, Rathbone, Sir R. 
Paget, &c., do not seek re-election. 

Of the old Members who remain, some are precluded by advanc- 
ing years from giving to their colleagues the full benefit of their 
Parliamentary experience: nor can we expect that even his high 
sense of public duty will enable the Speaker to continue for very 
much longer to discharge the onerous duties he has so well per- 
formed. 


Reverting to the question of the alleged friction between the 
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two Houses ot Parliament, it is of interest to note that the feel- 
ing against the Lords is weakest amongst those who know their 
doings best. 

Were the Ministerial theory correct—that the Lords exist to 
spoil House of Commons measures—the feeling against them 
should be strongest amongst those who have seen the greatest 
number of their Parliamentary innocents massacred. 

Figures do not bear this out. Setting aside the question of how 
voting would go on the abstract question of a Second Chamber 
(which would greatly strengthen the figures I am about to give), 
and supposing Parties to vote as on the Home Rule Question, the 
friends and opponents of the House of Lords would respectively 
muster as follows :— 

Of the 97 veteran Members, 61 are Unionists and 36 Glad- 
stonians—giving a large majority in favour of the Second Chamber 
amongst those best acquainted with its doings; and amongst those 
Members of the House of Commons who have for the longest 
period not m2rely won, but retained the confidence of their con- 
stituents. 

The rest of the House is composed as follows: Of the 80 Mem- 
bers first elected from 1880 to 1885, 45 are Gladstonians and 35 
Unionists ; of the 152 elected from 1885 to 1886, 84 are Gladston- 
ians and 68 Unionists; of the 119 elected from 1886 to 1892, 64 
are Unionists and 55 Gladstonians; of the 222 elected from 1892 
to 1894, 131 are Gladstonians to 91 Unionists. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it is only when we come to the 
(Parliamentary) young men in a hurry, of some two and a half 
years’ experience of Parliamentary life, that a majority of any kind 
can be whipped up even against the existing House of Lords. This 
should surely dispose of the red-herring it is attempted to draw 
across the trail of the House of Lords question: namely, that they 
are to be punished for their past misdeeds of 1832 or 1860. 

The Peers are entitled to plead condonation: their fathers and 
grandfathers may have acted wisely or foolishly, but the country 
could have punished them then—it did not do so—the question of 
their misdeeds has never been raised at any of the numerous 
subsequent General Elections; and to punish a man in 1895 for 
an offence committed by an ancestor sixty-three years ago seems 
wholly unreasonable. 

On the question of their action since 1892 defenders of the Upper 
House are perfectly ready to fight, and to fight toa finish. English 
electors when giving their votes should recollect that the Govern- 
ment’s Irish auxiliaries, without whose aid no attack can hope for 
success, accepted in 1886 the principle of the establishment of an 
Irish House of Lords, They did not demur to an hereditary Second 
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Chamber : their objection to the House of Lords is simply that the 
majority of the Peers are opposed to Home Rule; just as we 
Unionists object, not to Government but to the present Adminis- 
tration because we are politically opposed to it. 

The broad issue at stake is, Have the Lords acted rightly in 
delaying the passage of certain measures, or portions of measures, 
till the country has definitely pronounced upon them? I will ask 
leave to add one or two more statistical considerations. 

A fair redistribution of seats, with the consequent reduction of 
the Irish contingent, would, probably, extinguish the present slen- 
der Ministerial majority. The transfer of a very few hundred votes 
at a General Election would have the same result. This argument 
is no doubt double-edged ; but the growth of the Unionist vote at 
Forfar, Brigg, and other by-elections, and the fact of the existence 
of a large class of voters whose creed always is “Give the other side 
a turn,” warrant our confidence in looking forward to some advant- 
age next Election from this source. 

Lastly, the Ministerial majority, including the Parnellites, is 33, 
excluding the vote of the Speaker. Now, in the present House of 
Commons no fewer than 28 Ministerialists occupy seats held by 
Conservatives both in 1885 and 1886. The Liberal Unionist seats, 
which would strengthen the figures, are not included, as the Unionist 
alliance did not exist in 1885. 

When a great Constitutional change is proposed, surely the 
Lords may ask of such constituencies, “Is your conversion per- 
manent? On two out of three occasions you have decided one 
way—and that not the way your present representatives vote—they 
have never yet had their action endorsed by you by your re-election 
of them ; we wish your view of their conduct to be unmistakably 
endorsed.” 

Every sensible man knows that if the Lords were really to set 
themselves against the undoubted will of the people, they would 
be swept away ina moment. But when this will is doubtful, are 
they equally to be condemned for marking time whilst the people 
consider the two sides of a question ? 

I would, in conclusion, ask the young Parliamentary hands, who 
are so eager to make the little finger of a bare majority of the 
House of Commons thicker than the loins of the Peers, to remem- 
ber that they have a precedent for their proposed course ; but also 
to reflect that when that precedent was established by King 
Rehoboam, its immediate consequence was the disruption of a 
historic kingdom. 


H. Starrorp NortHcore, 
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II.—UNIONISTS AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Two paramount considerations determine the attitude of Unionists 
towards the House of Lords. The one is the duty of maintaining 
the supreme authority of the nation; on no consideration what- 
ever would any man of sense or patriotism assent to increasing as 
against the nation the power of a majority, which may be small 
and transitory, of the House of Commons. The other is the urgent 
necessity for preserving at all risks and at every sacrifice the 
Union with Ireland; no sincere Unionist will at this crisis accept 
any reform, however expedient or desirable in itself, which tends 
to loosen the political unity of the nation. These considerations, 
general though they be, suggest at once three principles to which 
every Unionist should adhere when called upon to reform the 
House of Lords, or to alter its constitutional position. 

First—No measure can be tolerated which dinvinishes the 
authority of the House of Lords as protector of the rights of the 
nation. 

Hence follows immediately the absolute rejection of any policy 
which makes the House of Commons supreme in the State. 
According to every democratic principle, the House of Commons 
at the present moment misrepresents the nation, for by its 
constitution it gives too little weight to the people of England. 
No sincere democrat can deny that Ireland, and especially the 
disloyal portion of Ireland, is over represented. The Home Rule 
Bill, the passing of which through the House of Commons con- 
stitutes the one success achieved by the Gladstonians, would never 
in all likelihood have been carried up to the House of Lords if 
England had been fairly represented, and one vote really possessed 
one value. Grant, however, that the House of Commons may be 
made a fair representation of the whole people of the United 
Kingdom, there will still remain a danger, and a pressing danger, 
of that assembly exceeding the limits of its legitimate authority. 
A small majority has not the moral weight, and in no well-ordered 
State has it the constitutional power of a large majority. There is 
always a peril that small and temporary majorities may forget that 
though for many purposes they necessarily represent the nation, 
they are not the same thing as the nation. It is repugnant at 
once to all the traditions of healthy public life, and to the dictates 
of the most ordinary common sense, that a majority say of twenty 
or thirty, or, if majorities are to be absolutely supreme, for that 
matter of ten or five, should attempt revolutions and subvert the 
fundamental laws of the realm. Against this abuse of temporary 
power democrats must always be on their guard. It is an abuse 
of which even now we have seen examples; it may grow to a 
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portentous height should the House of Commons be in effect 
identical with Parliament. 

But our principle carries us a good deal further than merely 
warning us to ward off the most unpopular, and in the long run 
the most ineffective, form of despotism—the tyranny of a single 
elective Chamber. It calls our attention to the fact that the 
present House of Lords, in spite of all its defects and anomalies, 
of which I admit many exist, does on the whole perform satis- 
factorily its main function. The most important function of 
the House is to ensure on the one hand that the deliberately 
formed will of the country shall be carried into effect, and on the 
other hand, that the hasty, inconclusive, hesitating wishes of the 
nation shall, at any rate as regards matters of primary importance, 
not be carried into effect. Now, if we look at the large measures 
which the House passes, and which it declines to pass, we shall 
come to the conclusion that the House does at the present day 
roughly and in the main follow and obey the deliberate will of the 
people of the United Kingdom. 

The three cases which Gladstonians adduce as instances in which 
the House has recently failed to perform its duty amply bear out 
my assertion. 

The House of Lords, we are told, spoilt the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. What the House in substance did was to leave workmen free 
to substitute for the terms of contract imposed by the Act, special 
agreements between them and their employers, and in short to 
exercise their own judgment as to the bargain which best suited 
their own interests. And this liberty of contract was limited by 
restrictions intended to make its abuse all but impossible. Now, 
it is not my aim to determine the abstract merits of the policy 
upheld by the House of Lords, or rather of that policy of paternal 
government on which they placed a check. It may be right or it 
may be wrong, that intelligent English artizans should be treated 
as incompetent to contract, and be placed in a legal position 
resembling that occupied by infants. What is certain is that 
every new limitation on freedom of contract is a hazardous appli- 
cation of a dubious principle and may lead to gross oppression. 
If personal freedom is to be sacrificed in the supposed interest 
of a majority of a special class, the House of Lords is bound by 
every consideration of duty to ensure that the sacrifice is made 
at the deliberately expressed command of the undisputed majority 
of the nation. It was known, however, that not only the nation 
but workmen themselves were, as they still are, divided as to the 
expediency of legislation which was meant to protect the welfare 
of artizans at the expense of their liberty. But this was exactly 
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a case in which the House of Lords was bound, as any well- 
constituted second Chamber would be bound, to interpose what 
is inaccurately enough called its “ veto.” 

It is charged again against the House of Lords as nothing short 
of a political crime that they rejected the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. 
And on this point distinguished Unionists take up weak ground. 
They palliate rather than justify the conduct of the Peers, and 
suggest that the Bill ought to have been freely amended and 
then passed. My firm conviction is that this is a case not for 
half-hearted apology, but for sincere eulogy. The Lords rejected 
the Bill and refused to attempt its amendment, and the Lords 
did right. The Bill was not a measure good in its object but 
bad in its machinery: it was totally vicious in its fundamental 
principles. It rewarded men who had broken the law, and in 
effect punished men who had kept the law. It was a Bill the 
moral, or rather the iinmoral, consequences of which would have ex- 
tended far beyond its actual tangible results. The Evicted Tenants’ 
Bill sanctioned the worst economical and political delusion which 
misleads and corrupts the farmers of Ireland. For the sufferings 
of Irish peasants, caused in great part by past misgovernment, we 
ought all to have the profoundest pity; with many of their aspira- 
tions, and especially with the desire to become on fair terms the 
possessors of the land, one may feel the keenest sympathy, but we 
must not forget that the Irish farmer, misled by Irish agitators, 
cherishes at least one sentiment absolutely incompatible with 
political morality and undeserving of toleration. He believes 
that the tenant who does not pay his rent, and claims nevertheless 
to live on land which is not his own, is entitled to public sympathy, 
whilst the honest farmer who in the exercise of his legal rights 
rents land from which an insolvent occupier has been evicted, is a 
scoundrel whom the police may at their peril protect, but whom 
just moral sentiment condemns to execration. Against a doctrine 
which condones dishonesty and condemns industrious energy, and 
which undermines all respect for private freedom and all reverence 
for the law of the land, it is in England at least as yet unnecessary 
to argue. What it is necessary to point out is that the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill would, had it become law, have sanctioned not by 
words, but by unmistakable acts, the vicious sentiment which it 
ought to be the aim of honest statesmanship to eradicate. The 
Bill is in its very essence the condemnation of the land-grabber, or 
in other words of the tenant who is in lawful occupation of land 
which he has a moral no less than a legal right to occupy. The 
Bill was the moral vindication of boycotters and conspirators. 

The evicted tenants we are told, deserved sympathy; they 
were the wounded soldiers in a campaign which unfortunately 
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was based on dishonesty and, as it turned out, suggested by folly. 
The Bill, it is true, extended to tenants who had not even the 
miserable excuse of having been the victims of political delusion 
or enthusiasm. But let this pass. Grant they were all wounded 
soldiers, then let those who sympathize with the cause in which 
these victims suffered alleviate their misery. This at least is a case 
in which the charity of Gladstonians may blamelessly flow with 
freedom. It is hinted, again, that the principles of a measure 
matter little ; we must consider practical results, and must sooner or 
later pass some Act which shall restore to the farms they have lost 
the dupes of unscrupulous leaders. This is the eternal cant of poli- 
ticians who look at nothing but the convenience of the moment 
and seem to think that because a course of action is demonstrably 
unsound in theory it will probably turn out beneficial in practice. 
Let us, however, look to results. Does anyone suppose that you . 
can condemn land-grabbers without encouraging boycotters? Grant 
that the House of Lords could have inserted in the Bill every 
device which legal ingenuity could invent for the protection of 
the tenant who chose to remain in occupation of his land. 
There is no man so blind as not to see that the well-drawn 
sections of the Act would not have warded off shots from a well- 
aimed revolver, and that when once the land-grabber had been 
morally condemned by the law, any system of voluntary arrange- 
ment instituted for the benefit of the tenant in possession would 
have been a mere farce. The Bill which the Lords rejected would 
have indirectly sanctioned a form of popular tyranny which even 
in these strange days cannot yet receive the approval of any 
English Legislature. While the Bill was under discussion hints 
were sometimes thrown out that its rejection would lead to out- 
rage and murder. These predictions, likely enough to produce 
their own fulfilment, have apparently not been justified. But were 
they well founded, it would be better that during this winter 
Ireland were horrified by ten murders than that one man should 
be able to assert with truth that he was the victim of English 
cowardice or of English breach of faith. Murder and outrage are 
terrible to contemplate, but they are isolated calamities; breaches 
of public faith will always produce, as throughout the history of 
Ireland they have produced, permanent and incalculable misery 
and crime. 

The last of the three charges against the Peers is the rejection of 
the Home Rule Bill. This, and this alone, is the true ground of 
attack upon the Lords. Yet there is need of little argument to 
show that in this matter the House is blameless. Lord Rosebery 
has not as yet accomplished any striking achievement, unless it be 
winning the Derby—and this, I presume, was the work of his horse 
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and his jockey. One feat, however, he has performed, for which, 
as a Unionist, I tender him my sincere acknowledgments: at one 
blow he has struck away the basis of the Gladstonian argument 
for the Bill of 1893. He has told us all that no Home Rule 
Bill could be passed, or ought to be passed, without the assent 
of the predominant partner; and the predominant partner, ac- 
cording to Lord Rosebery himself, is not Ireland, or even Great 
Britain, but England. He may have convinced himself, though he 
never will convince anyone else, that he meant something different 
from what he said, or that when he was perfectly inteiligible every- 
body misunderstood him. But we all know what, on the 12th of 
March, 1894, was the meaning of his famous utterance.* His 
words meant that the Act of Union, which is not only a statute, 
but also a treaty, could not, with any regard to fairness or ex- 
pediency, be recast without the clear assent of England. This 
statement, of which the truth is indisputable, amply justifies the 
conduct of the Peers, for there is no sophist bold enough to argue 
that the Bill of 1893 received the sanction of England. But the 
defence of the House of Lords does not stop here. The Bill was 
pushed through the House of Commons without even the dis- 
cussion of some of the principal among its clauses, by a majority 
of thirty Members; and the policy which the House of Commons 
approved in 1893 was a policy which, though presented in a form 
much more favourable to England, the House of Commons elected 
in 1886 repudiated by a majority of a hundred and twenty. 
Was the hasty, doubtful assent extorted from the House of 
1893 to be treated as the solemn will of the people of England ? 
The case was one in which the country had an absolute right to 
be consulted, and in which any Second Chamber, worthy of its 
position, must have submitted the Bill to the verdict of the nation. 
Nor need we in this matter rely simply on abstract principles. 
We may assert with confidence that the people of the United 
Kingdom were not prepared to support the Bill of 1893. The 
proof of this assertion is simple, but decisive. It is to be found 
in the conduct of Mr. Gladstone. If Mr. Gladstone could have 
counted on the support of the country, he would have undoubt- 
edly appealed to the nation. For if the rejection of the Bill had 
been followed by a dissolution, and the nation had then and there 
returned a decisive Ministerial majority, Home Rule would by this 


* Lord Rosebery’s very words should be held in remembrance: ‘‘ The noble Mar- 
quis (Salisbury) made one remark upon the subject of Irish Home Rule with which 
I must confess myself in entire accord. He said that before Irish Home Rule is 
conceded by the Imperial Parliament, England, as the predominant member of 
the partnership between the three kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its 
justice.”—Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords, March 12th, 1894. 
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time have been established in Ireland. It is vain for Gladstonians 
who in 1893 dared not appeal to the country, now to maintain 
that in 1893 the majority of the electors were in favour of the 
scheme of Home Rule rejected by the House of Lords. Even if 
in some day of calamity an ill-starred measure of Home Rule 
should be passed by Parliament, candid historians will admit that 
in 1893 the House of Lords did its duty. 

Assuine, however, that the House needs, as it well may need, 
reform. The Gladstonians are not the men to whom the remodel- 
ling of its constitution, or the readjustment of its relation to the 
other House of Parliament, can be entrusted. They are still in 
search of a policy. From the leaders and from the Party we can 
get nothing but uncertain and distracting utterances. At Brad- 
ford Lord Rosebery assumes the airs of a revolutionist. He is 
prepared to meet an issue which is “ tremendous,” which is the 
“greatest issue which has been put to this country since your 
fathers resisted the tyranny of Charles I. and of James II.” If we 
took him seriously, which happily no one does, we might fancy he 
announced the approach of civil war. Our fears are relieved by 
the information that somehow this tremendous issue will be 
decided by a mysterious resolution. At Glasgow Lord Rosebery 
seems all but prepared to discuss the reform of the Upper House. 
Meanwhile Mr. Labouchere will hear nothing of reform, and will 
be satisfied by nothing but abolition. And then we have some 
third Constitutionalist who does not quite know whether we ought 
to mend the House or to break it to bits. At last Lord Rosebery all 
but reveals his plan or want of plan. He has never had an idea 
of proposing the reform of the House of Lords. His aim, as ex- 
plained at Devonport, is simply so to “readjust the relations between 
the present House of Commons and the present House of Lords 
that the deliberate will of the House of Commons shall not be 
overborne by the action of the House of Lords.” And meanwhile 
the portentous resolution which is to solve this tremendous issue 
is to be kept a secret. It can be laid “before no Court and no 
body inferior to Parliament itself.” This is strange language from 
a democratic leader. Has Lord Rosebery never realized that there 
exists a body superior to Parliament itself, and that that body is 
the nation? How are we to trust statesmen who do not know 
their own minds, and democrats who do not understand what is 
meant by the sovereignty of the people ? 

In truth, of this matter of the House of Lords, the Gladstonians. 
are utterly at sea. 

They have not the power, and they know they have not the 
power, to destroy the House; what is more, they do not desire its 
abolition ; for if the House of Lords ceased to exist its leading 
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Members would be candidates, and formidable candidates, for seats 
in the House of Commons. This would not suit either the private 
interests or the public policy of Gladstonian Radicals. Scores 
of worthy Gladstonians would at once vanish from Parliament. 
What, I should like to know, would be the position of Mr. 
Labouchere or Mr. Manfield at Northampton? The citizens of 
that respectable town, like the citizens of many English boroughs, 
like a boisterous democrat, but they love a lord. What chance, I 
wonder, would Mr. Labouchere have against Lord Spencer, and 
with what prospect of success would Mr. Manfield oppose, say, Earl 
Russell? Put private interest, which, however, in public life tells 
for something, utterly aside. The abolition of the House of Lords 
would not suit the general policy of Radicalism inclining towards 
Socialism. For the destruction of the House of Lords means the 
strengthening of the Conservative element in the House of 
Commons. The Lords, I shall be told, who enter the House of 
Commons, will be democrats or demagogues. But democratic 
Peers who own land and wealth, will, I predict, play the part of 
revolutionists with a want of serious thoroughness. 

But if the Gladstonians cannot abolish the House of Lords, still 
less can they in reality reform the constitution of the House. For 
every genuine reform, every step which makes the Second Chamber 
more capable of performing its duties, adds to the moral authority 
of the Peers. You can hardly mention a proposal for making the 
House of Peers a more effective Second Chamber which would not 
detract from the relative authority of the House of Commons. 

The Gladstonians are then driven back upon a shain reform, 
which is to have the reality, and to avoid the appearance of aboli- 
tion. One can now especially, since everyone has read the revela- 
tions or explanations contained in Lord Rosebery’s speech at Brad- 
ford, see what is the idea floating vaguely before his lordship’s 
mind. He probably thinks that just as the so-called veto of the 
Queen has been turned by degrees from a reality into little more 
than a constitutional fiction, so the legislative authority of the 
House of Lords may be reduced to a power which shall be rarely 
put into exercise of slightly delaying the enactment of a law on 
which the majority of the House of Commons, however small, have 
set their minds. This, I presume, is what is meant by the reference 
to the House of Commons as the“ predominant partner.”* But really 
Lord Rosebery seems haunted by this mercantile metaphor. His 


* Compare The Times, 29th October, 1894. ‘‘The resolution would declare in 
clear and unmistakable terms what I have once before said in a phrase which 1 
have often heard since, that the House of Commons in the partnership with the 


House of Lords is unmistakably the predominant partner.”— Times, 29th October, 
1894, p. 7. 
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use of it is worth amoment’s attention, because it reveals a strange 
confusion of thought or ambiguity of language. If he means that 
England is the “ predominant partner in the firm of the United 
Kingdom,” in the sense in which he means that the House of 
Commons is, and still more is to be, the predominant partner in 
the partnership with the House of Lords, then he practically gives 
up the demand for Home Rule, and is prepared to forego the 
repeal of the Union till that distant day arrives when he shall 
obtain the free consent of England. If, on the other hand, he 
means that the House of Commons shall predominate in the 
Legislature in the only sense in which he apparently now holds 
that England is entitled to play the part of predominant partner 
in matters which concern the United Kingdom, then the House of 
Commons must accept at his hands a considerable diminution ot 
its actual power, and the Lords need look with no fear on the 
terrible resolution. The plain truth is, that the “ predominant 
partner” is a mere phrase: his lordship is a man of phrases, or 
rather a man in search of phrases ; for he is not always very happy 
in finding them, and this phrase explains nothing unless it be the 
indecision of his own mind. 

Take it, however, that Lord Rosebery has a plan which, without 
touching the constitution of the House of Lords, is to deprive the 
Peers of all power of resisting for any length of time any proposal 
supported by a majority of the House of Commons. Let us see 
then how the matter stands. There is something to be said for 
the abolition of the House of Lords, though there is much more to 
be said against it; there is a great deal to be said for such a reform 
of the House, as shall make it more effective in the discharge of 
its special duties. But there is absolutely nothing to be said from 
a public point of view in favour of a scheme which shall keep the 
House in existence, yet, as against the House of Commons, deprive 
it of all authority. This is just one of those devices which may 
favour for a moment the interests of a party, but can never in the 
long-run be of benefit to the country. To look at the same thing 
from another point of view, there is nothing less desirable than an 
increase in the power of the House of Commons. Its members do 
not realize the fact that of recent years, just as the power of the 
Lower House has increased, its moral authority has diminished. 
Personal squabbles, obstruction, the guillotine, and the gag, may be 
necessary elements of modern Parliamentary life; but Members of 
Parliament may be assured that these things do not add to the 
weight or the dignity of any legislative assembly. 

Were the Gladstonians prepared with a plan for the reform of the 
House of Lords which they were able to explain and defend, there 
could scarcely be found a more unsuitable time than the present for 
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carrying it into effect. There is already a great issue before the 
country which calls for decision. As long as the Home Rule con- 
troversy remains undecided, the Gladstonians must inevitably be 
guided in the changes which they introduce into the constitution 
or position of the House of Lords, not by a desire to increase the 
efficiency of the House, but by the natural wish to carry the next 
Home Rule Bill. At the present moment any nominal reform of 
the Upper House would, in their hands, be a gigantic system of 
jerry-mandering. This language may sound unfair, yet it is abso- 
lutely justified by recent events. Many of the Gladstonians are 
most excellent persons; but they are as a body steeped in partizan- 
ship, and no Unionist can forget, or ought to forget either, who are 
the men with whom the Gladstonians have allied themselves, or 
what are the measures which the Gladstonians have sanctioned. 
This is not the occasion for rediscussing the Home Rule Bill of 
1893, but the gross unfairness of the proposal to give Parlia- 
mentary independence in Ireland, and at the same time retaining 
the Irish representation at Westminster, ought to be kept before the 
recollection of every Englishman. This iniquity, denounced by 
Mr. Morley in 1886, remains none the less iniquitous because he 
has ceased to denounce it, and I suppose has supported it by his 
vote. The Bill of 1893 was a measure, the inevitable result of 
which was to make supreme in English affairs a party which did 
not represent the majority of Englishmen, and of which the pro- 
bable or the intended consequence was to prevent the granting of 
Home Rule to Ireland from bringing about the ruin of Gladstonian 
Liberalism in England. The great institutions of the country must 
be reformed by statesmen who are prepared to reform them in a 
thoroughly national spirit. 

Secondly.— Unionists, whether Conservative or Liberal, must be 
prepared when the unity of the nation is saved, to reform and 
strengthen the Upper House. 

The charge that the House at the present day, and as regards 
great questions, resists unduly the will of the nation, cannot with 
any fairness be maintained. On large matters it generally comes 
slowly but surely to a right conclusion. The gravest charge to 
which the Peers are reasonably open is that they cannot at a 
serious crisis exercise that amount of moral influence which the 
House should clearly be able to exert. The House of Lords, like 
every other part of the Constitution, may easily be improved. If, 
as Unionists hope, we return a decided Unionist majority at the 
next General Election, the agitation for Home Rule will for the 
time be over. Not Unionists only, but many Gladstonians—from 
his public utterances we may venture to place Lord Rosebery him- 
self among the number—will be heartily glad to have the Home 
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Rule question moved out of the way. The Gladstonians will pre- 
sumably remain in theory Separatists for any period of time with 
which politicians need concern themselves, but a belief in Home 
Rule will cease to be a living article of their creed, and be relegated 
to the domain of pious beliefs; that is, of respectable sentiments 
which interest men’s imagination, but exercise no influence over 
their actual conduct. Should this state of things arise the reform 
of the House of Lords would be opportune. No one either inside 
or outside the world of politics has elaborated a definite plan 
for the improvement of the House. It is neither my intention 
nor is it in my power to propose any such scheme. Two or 
three measures, however, suggest themselves by which the consti- 
tution of the House of Lords, and, indeed, of Parliament itself, 
might be improved. 

The Members of both Houses ought to be greatly reduced in 
number. The two Houses of Congress taken together are not so 
large a body as the House of Commons. The two Chambers of 
the French National Assembly when sitting together as a Congress 
are not a much larger body than the House of Commons. Each 
House of the English Parliament is far too large. A diminution 
in its numbers would give to each an increase in weight, in 
character, and in efficiency. I doubt whether there is any person 
versed in the study of constitutions who would deny that the 
country would gain greatly were the House of Lords reduced to, 
say, 200 or 150 Members, and the House of Commons to 400: the 
number, by the way, of the members who under the Cromwellian 
constitution of 1653, represented the united Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. But that the House of Commons 
should allow the reduction of its own numbers is a proposal of 
which the adoption is as unlikely as the expediency is indis- 
putable. 

A second measure of reform which might be carried out im- 
mediately is the exclusion from the House of all Peers who, from 
whatever reason, are a disgrace to the Peerage. 

The hereditary character of the House of Lords, again, might well 
be diminished; and it is worth consideration whether the right ofa 
Peer to receive a writ summoning him to the House of Lords should 
descend for more than one generation from the creation of the 
Peerage. Then, further, it would be perfectly easy to introduce a 
large number of Peerages for life; and possibly it might be advisable 
that a certain number among the Members of the House should 
sit there by virtue of more or less popular election. Let no one, 
however, suppose that a rapid or tremendous change is desirable. 
What is wanted is not a revolution—for, as regards its main and 
essential purpose, the House of Lords does not work badly at 
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present,—but a systematic and gradual amendment of the constitu- 
tion of the House. Had Lord Palmerston been allowed thirty- 
seven years ago to introduce Peerages for life, the character of the 
House might by this time have been entirely changed. The duty 
of Unionists when they return to power is to take this whole matter 
calmlyand seriouslyin hand and to reform the House,not with a view 
to the triumph of a Party, but with the object of safeguarding the 
authority of the nation. Nor is there any obvious need to surrender 
the hereditary principle. To talk of the existence of hereditary legis- 
lators as constituting of necessity a noxious anomaly is cant. The 
maintenance of an hereditary Peerage is not the maintenance of 
private privilege, it is the maintenance of an institution which is 
supposed, on the whole, to raise the character and increase the 
influence of a Second Chamber. If the supposition be true, the 
existence of hereditary Peers is justified ; if the supposition be un- 
founded, then the hereditary power of legislation should cease to 
exist. All that can fairly be said is that the utility of an hereditary 
Second Chamber ought to be clearly established by those who favour 
its maintenance, and that if in England it is opposed to any strong 
and widespread sentiment this is a valid reason, as far as it goes, 
for its abolition.* 

Thirdly.— Unionists must make secure and safeguard the 
supremacy of the nation. 

The experience of 1893 is a warning to all of us. It proves that 
the Gladstonians are prepared to treat England with injustice. It 
proves also that any Party, whether Radical or Conservative, which 
possesses a small majority in the House of Commons, may, as 
things now stand, exert, or attempt to exert, a kind of authority 
which ought to belong to the nation alone. The fundamental 
institutions of the State must not be at the mercy of a faction. 
We need to guard against the despotism of a small majority in 
order to avert revolution. We need even more to guard against. 
such despotism in order to avert reaction. Does any Glad- 
stonian believe that if in 1893 a majority of twenty or thirty 
had turned the Home Rule Bill into an Act, a majority of twenty 
or thirty might not, say in 1897, have repealed the Act which 
guaranteed the Parliamentary independence of Ireland? Yet, 
if there be imaginable one folly greater than the folly of granting 

* Now that the idea hasbeen suggested of carrying a great alteration in the Con- 
stitution by means of a resolution, the fact is worth notice that there is one obvious 
and salutary reform which either House could at once, to a great extent, carry out 
simply by resolution. This is the permitting members of the Cabinet to take 
part in the debates of the House to which they do not belong. A good deal of the 
unnecessary separation between the House of Lords and the House of Commons 


would be removed if Lord Rosebery could address the House of Commons and 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Asquith could be heard in the House of Lords. 
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Home Rule to Ireland, it would be the madness of hastily with- 
drawing Home Rule. 

To put any check on the power of a Parliamentary majority is, it 
will be objected, a violation of the principles of democracy. The 
objection is easy to answer. Were it necessary to choose between 
the sacrifice of democratic ideas and the sacrifice of national 
interests, it is clear that democratic principles must go to the wall. 
But happily no such choice is now presented to us for acceptance. 
Persons who are convinced that at the present day it is wise heartily 
to accept democratic government and that though majorities often 
err, the rule of the majority is under the circumstances of our 
times on the whole beneficial to the nation, are neither morally nor 
logically bound to concede that the power of a majority ought to 
be unchecked. The idea, indeed, that a majority which is ulti- 
mately supreme should exert its power, subject to checks imposed 
by the Constitution, and should thus be forced to act slowly and 
deliberately, is a strictly democratic idea and has been introduced 
into the constitutions of every true democracy. In countries where 
the sovereignty of the people is accepted as an incontrovertible 
dogma the most stringent measures have been taken to ensure 
that the caprice of a Party, and especially of a Parliamentary 
faction, shall not pass for the will of the nation. Look at 
the French Republic. France has tried every form of govern- 
ment, and France has of set purpose adopted the system of 
two Chambers. The Senate is moreover a body of no incon- 
siderable power. The Senate can, to a great extent, determine 
whether there shall or shall not be a dissolution. But more than 
this, no change can be introduced into the constitutional laws 
of France unless the two Chambers, as we should say the Upper 
and Lower Houses, sit and vote together as a Congress. What 
chance would there be of passing any Home Rule Bill if such a 
measure could be turned into law only by the vote of the House 
of Lords and House of Commons sitting together as one assembly ? 
The peculiarity, we may perhaps say the defect, of the American 
Constitution is that it is all but immutable. Surround the funda- 
mental laws of England with half the securities which protect the 
institutions of the United States against change, and all tampering 
with the Act of Union becomes an impossibility. Nor need we 
ask for securities anything like as strong as those invented by the 
founders of the United States. The Constitution of the State of 
New York is far better guarded: than the Constitution of England. 
Changes cannot, in effect, be introduced into it until they have 
obtained the direct sanction of the people. Give us in England 
such an appeal to the people as guards the Constitution of an 
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American State, or of the Swiss Confederacy, and we shall cease to 
tremble for the unity of the country. 

To the question what are the methods by which to secure the 
political unity of the kingdom against the assaults of a temporary 
majority of the House of Commons, my reply is, there are at least 
two means by which this end can be attained. The one of these 
ought to be employed the moment that the Unionists return to 
power. It may perhaps even be forced upon the present Govern- 
ment. The other will be adopted at some not very distant day. 

The first step to be taken is the institution of equal electoral 
districts, each of which shall be represented by an equal number of 
Members. Let us in this matter carry out democratic principles 
to their legitimate, and in this case beneficial, result. It is not 
necessary to entertain any unlimited reverence for the voice of 
numbers, in order to perceive that in modern societies there are 
great advantages in proportioning power to population. One is that 
the system falls in with the sentiment of the age; another is that 
the centres of population are the centres of national life and of 
national energy. It would excite laughter, did it not excite 
indignation, that the influence of towns like Liverpool or Belfast 
should be balanced by the votes of petty Irish counties or decay- 
ing boroughs which represent in fact nothing but the will of agi- 
tators and priests. Give England her fair share of representation. 
Let one vote have one value, and then let popular fancy be gratified 
by adherence to the formula which contains far more of sound 
than of principle, “one man, one vote.” Here, as elsewhere, true 
Democracy is true Conservatism. No one need fear the supremacy 
of the nation. We have all of us reason to fear the rule of partisans 
and wire-pullers, 

The second step should be the introduction into England of the 
People’s Veto, more generally known by the Swiss name of the 
Referendum. One is always glad to act courteously by an oppo- 
nent, and it is a pleasure to explain to Lord Rosebery—a matter 
which he has not fully mastered—what the Referendum, as un- 
derstood by its English advocates, really is, and what is the end 
which it is intended to attain. 

It is a system under which, speaking very generally, no pro- 
posal affecting the Constitution can become law, even though 
passed by the Legislature, until it has received the direct sanction 
of the people. This is the principle of the Referendum, wherever 
the institution, under whatever name, is recognized.* With details 


* I purposely avoid all details. The Referendum, it should be noted, is applied 


in Switzerland to laws which do not affect the Constitution. No reference is here 


made to the American system of a Constitutional Convention, which admirably 
agrees with, and supplements, that appeal to the people which is in reality a 
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we need not now trouble ourselves. What everyone should bear 
in mind is that the Referendum is the People’s Veto. The intro- 
duction of it into England would be the transference to the nation 
of the veto which has grown obsolete in the hands of the Crown. 
The aim of the Referendum is that on all great Constitutional 
changes the country should pronounce its will plainly, emphati- 
cally, and separately, without being distracted by considerations, 
such as, for example, the maintenance of a particular Minister 
in power, which have nothing to do with the suggested innova- 
tion or improvement. Custom has made us blind to what would 
otherwise be the patent absurdity of insisting that the electors 
should always be called upon to give a verdict at the same time 
on a lot of issues of varying importance, and in many cases utterly 
disconnected with each other; and even custom can hardly conceal 
from a thoughtful man the folly of asking the electors, for example, 
of Brigg either to support a scheme of allotments of land to 
labourers combined with concession of Home Rule to Ireland, or 
to approve of the maintenance of the Union combined with the 
refusal of allotments to labourers. The aim of the Referendum 
is not only to give to the nation its full authority, but to enable 
the nation to express its will in a rational manner. 

The simplest manner by which to introduce the People’s Veto 
into England is probably to enact that any measure such as a Home 
Rule Bill, which touches the fundamental laws of the State, shall 
contain a clause that it shall not come into operation unless and 
until within six months of its passing through the Houses of Par- 
liament it shall have been submitted to and received the assent of 
the electors of the United Kingdom. But it is not my purpose to 
dwell on the details of a reform which, until it is obtained, must be 
constantly thrust on the attention of the public. No doubt there 
are occasions where a General Election becomes an irregular and 
unsatisfactory kind of Referendum. A Dissolution immediately 
following the rejection of the Home Rule Bill would have been 
something like a direct appeal to the people on the one plain 
single issue, Did or did not the nation sanction the policy of Home 
Rule as embodied in the Bill of 1893? Such an appeal was 
demanded by Unionists, but on this plain issue the Gladstonians 
dared not ask for a verdict. These sham Democrats dared not 
trust the people. This was an admission that the Peers and not 
the majority of the House of Commons represented the will of the 
country. The Peers fulfilled their main duty and acted as protec- 


Referendum, though not known by that name, in the United States. (See The 
Referendum in America, by E, P. Oberholtzer.) No reference, again, is made to 


the novel and very dubious experiment instituted in Switzerland under the name 
of the ‘* Initiative,” 
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tors of the authority of the nation. Unionists must see to it that 
their power to perform this duty suffers no diminution. But 
Unionists must, as I have urged, do more than this: they must 
insist that the country is never again exposed to the deadly peril 
which menaced us in 1893. They must insist that no innovation, 
whether it be the reform of the House of Lords, or the dissolution 
of the Union, shall pass into law until it has received the formal, 
unmistakable sanction of the people. It is for the people of 
England to assert the supremacy of the nation. 
A. V. Dicey. 


Nore.—The Government are gradually finding, or are gradually 
revealing, their policy. Their plan apparently is not to touch the 
constitution of the House of Lords, but to restrict the exercise of 
its miscalled “ veto.” The change would be at this moment in- 
opportune, but it may take one of two forms which ought to be 
carefully distinguished because they differ fundamentally in 
principle. 

The Government may propose that a Bill which has once been 
passed by the House of Commons shall, though rejected by the 
Lords, on being passed a second time by the same House of 
Commons become law without receiving the assent of the Lords. 
Such a proposal is one which, however modified, no man who 
values the authority of the nation ought under any circumstances 
to accept. It is a scheme for making a majority of the House of 
Commons omnipotent. Had such an arrangement been in 
existence last year, every Bill rejected by the House of Lords 
would now, whether approved by the nation or not, be the law of 
the land. 

The Government may propose—though I do not the least expect 
that such a proposition will come from them—that a Bill which 
has once been passed by one House of Commons shall, though 
rejected by the Lords, on being passed a second time by another 
House of Commons in the next Parliament, become law without 
receiving the assent of the Lords. A proposal of this kind if sur- 
rounded by careful provisos, as, for example, that the Bill must in 
each case be passed by a two-thirds majority of the House of 
Commons, is one which a patriotic democrat might think worth 
consideration. 

The difference between the two proposals is vital. The one 
increases the power of a party and of party managers. The other 
is an attempt, though an unsatisfactory and lame attempt, to in- 
crease the authority of the nation. 

My aim is not to recommend one of these schemes, but to point 
out the essential difference between them. 


A ¥. 
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III.—_LORD SALISBURY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE December number of The National Review presents an 
attractive spectacle. Lord Salisbury has stepped into the arena 
which the Editor provides, and has sounded a note of challenge 
to a battle with the pen. Whether the challenge will be re- 
sponded to remains to be seen. Meantime the anxious on- 
lookers in the gallery may be permitted to meditate upon the 
prospect. 

There is one point of view from which friends and foes alike do not 
fail to look on Lord Salisbury with admiration. In his article on 
the House of Lords, and even more in his recent address to the 
British Association, he shows remarkable literary power. In a 
great Minister of the Crown, the country appears to have lost a 
considerable literary critic. There is nothing, if one may be per- 
mitted respectfully to say so, of the amateur about Lord Salisbury. 
As a writer he represents the very best period of the old Saturday 
Review. 

But over Lord Salisbury as a writer we may not linger. Our 
concern is with the views he has expressed on the question of the 
day. As usual he is perfectly explicit. Of the House of Lords as 
at present constituted, after intimating that he knows nothing of 
any project which is likely to be brought forward for its reform, 
he goes on to say that if such a scheme were brought forward its 
purpose would be “above all to strengthen it for its most important 
duty, that of repairing the mistakes and frustrating the intrigues 
of any log-rolling confederacy in the House of Commons”; and he 
puts forward, “as a safe prediction,” that “no measure diminishing 
the scope and importance of its present functions will ever be 
accepted by the hereditary Chamber.” These are plain words. 
Let us bear in mind the grievances to which they contain Lord 
Salisbury’s reply! They are that the House of Lords has set up a 
claim to equality of judgment with the elected Commons as to the 
opinion of the constituencies; that it has further set up a new 
doctrine of the necessity of large majorities to make the decisions 
come to at General Elections effectual; that it is a partizan body 
totally out of sympathy with progressive opinion in the country, 
aud ranged on the side of special interests; that even where it 
had to decide on such questions as that of the title of a small 
majority at a General Election to give Home Rule to Ireland, it has 
given its decisions not judicially, but in a biassed spirit ; and that 
as a Second Chamber it is not what it claims to be, inasmuch as 
it exercises no real control over the policy of the Conservative 
Party. 

It is not my purpose to linger over the grounds upon which 
these propositions are supported. I wish to ask what, assuming 
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them to be made out, must be the attitude of those who believe in 
them on the question of mending or ending the House of Lords. 
Now Lord Salisbury makes a preliminary comment which requires 
immediate attention. “ Whatever,” he exclaims, “is to be said 
against the House of Lords has been done for some generations past.” 
And then he goes on to assume that there are only two alterna- 
tives,a Second Chamber and a Single Chamber, and that the abolition 
of the veto is a thinly disguised form of the last of these alterna- 
tives. With the last of these propositions, abstractly stated, many 
people would not be disposed to quarrel. To put written and rigid 
restrictions upon the faculties of the House of Lords is to take a 
step which may have many consequences, some of them unexpected. 
A scheme such as was propounded at Leeds, if interpreted accord- 
ing to the letter, would reduce the House of Lords to a merely 
deliberative position with little or no inducement to its Members 
to deliberate. It would put the Commons in a position to carry : 
great Bill by a majority of one, without any effective check in case 
of mistake. That the Commons should so fail to represent the 
sense of the country is less likely than that they should fail to re- 
present it in another way. For the constituencies under such a 
system would probably be less prone to yield to enthusiasm, and to 
return a majority with advanced opinions, than is the case to-day. On 
the other hand, sooner or later, it is pretty plain that the country will 
at a General Election declare emphatically against the continuance 
of a Second Chamber which thwarts the Progressives while it has 
little or no power over the Conservatives. What, then, is the way 
out of the difficulty? Have Lord Salisbury and the Leeds Liberals, 
in joining issue as they have done on this question of one or two 
Chambers, really exhausted the alternatives, or is the dilemma 
anything more than another illustration of the “either or of the ab- 
stract understanding”? Our history, and somehow the historical 
method has curiously enough been resorted to last in these in- 
quiries, teaches a different lesson. Our Constitution is an un- 
written and developing one. In the days when Kings not only 
reigned but governed there were controversies—one Party main- 
taining that Kings ought to govern, and that they had a divine 
title to do so; the other denying this, and affirming that there was 
no way to getting rid of an intolerable situation other than by 
cutting off Kings’ heads. Neither proved to be in the right. A 
few strong movements, and there evolved itself silently but surely 
a condition of things in which Kings no longer governed though 
they reigned. Why does the Sovereign no longer claim the power 
to refuse that assent to Bills passed by Parliament which is abso- 
lutely essential to make them law? Because there have grown up 
what Mr. Dicey is fond of calling “conventions of the Constitu- 
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tion,” which restrain the exercise of the Sovereign’s legal power. 
And this has come about silently. Evolution, not revolution, is 
the leading feature of our Constitutional history. In the United 
States, in Switzerland, in many other countries it would have been 
different. With us these changes have been brought about, not by 
the sudden introduction of written amendments into an unwritten 
Constitution in which they would have no proper place, but by the 
growth of new conventions and constitutional understandings. Let 
us take an illustration about which there has been much controversy 
and misunderstanding by recent critics of Lord Rosebery’s speeches. 
From a legal point of view the House of Lords might, if it pleased, 
amend a Money Bill. If it did, the Courts would of course say 
that the Bill had only become law in the amended form. But 
constitutionally the Lords are bound to abstain from any such 
attempt. How has this come about? To-day it is the business 
of the Commons to impose the taxes and provide the supply. But 
it was not always so. Originally the Lords, as an estate, assessed 
themselves, and granted supplies separately from the Commons. 
As the requirements of the Crown became greater, a practice grew 
up for the two estates to join together in the grant. But the 
Lords at first and for some time claimed an equal right with the 
Commons to an equal voice in making it. If the Bishop of Oxford 
be right in taking, as he does in his Constitutional History, 1295, 
as the date at which the Constitution had so far grown that the 
two estates then for the first time combined in granting supply, 
the next important date is 1407. The Commons in that year were 
summoned by Henry LV. in a Parliament at Doncaster to consider 
taxes which the Lords proposed that the Parliament should 
sanction. They refused to recognize the right of the Lords to 
take the initiative, insisting that their own liberties were thereby 
infringed. The King set himself to settle the Constitutional dis- 
pute which had arisen, and gave a sort of judgment which is con- 
tained in a so-called “Schedule of Indemnity.” This document 
was treated as of so much importance by the Committee of the 
Commons appointed in 1860 to report on the title of the Lords to 
throw out the Paper Duties Bill, that they set out a translation of 
it. It is worth quoting here in full as showing how changes take 
place in an unwritten Constitution like our own :— 


“On Wednesday, the 2nd day of December (1407), which was the last day of 
Parliament, the Commons came before the King and the Lordsin Parliament, and 
there, by command of the King, a schedule of indemnity, on a certain altercation 
that had happened between the Lords and Commons, was read; and on this, it'was 
commanded by the King that the said schedule should be entered in record on the 
Roll of Parliament : the tenour of which schedule follows :— 

‘* Be it remembered that, on Monday, the 21st day of November, the King, our 
Sovereign lord, being in the Council Chamber within the Abbey of Gloucester, 
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there being in his presence the lords spiritual and temporal in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, it was discoursed among them concerning the state of the kingdom, 
and how to defend it against the malice of enemies, who, on every side, are threaten- 
ing the said kingdom and the faithful subjects thereof ; and that this malice cannot 
be resisted unless, for jthe safeguard and defence of his said kingdom, our sov- 
ereign lord the King have in this present Parliament some considerable aid and sub- 
sidy granted to him. And on this, the afore-named Lords asked, by way of ques- 
tion, ‘What aid would suffice and be needful in this case?’ To which demand 
and question it was, by the said Lords severally answered that, considering the 
necessity of the King on the one hand, and the poverty of his people on the other, 
less aid would not suffice than a tenth and a half from the Cities and Boroughs, 
and a fifteenth and a half from the other lay people; and, besides, to grant a pro- 
longation of the subsidy of Wools, Hides, and Woodfells, and of three shillings of 
Tonnage, and twelve pence of Poundage, from the next approaching feast of St. 
Michael till the feast of St. Michael two years next ensuing, On which by command 
of the King, a message was sent to the Commons of this present Parliament that 
they should cause to come before the King and the said Lords a certain number of 
persons of their body, to hear and report to their companions what they should 
have in command from our lord the King aforesaid, And on this, the said Com- 
mons sent to the presence of the King and the said Lords, twelve of their com- 
panions, to whom, by command of the King, the aforesaid question was declared, to- 
gether with the answer of the said Lords severally given to the same. Which reply 
it was the will of the King that they should report to the remainder of their com- 
panions; so that they should take steps to conform to the answer of the Lords, Which 
report being made to the said Commons, they were greatly disturbed, saying and 
affirming that it was in great prejudice and derogation of their liberties. And 
since our Lord the King had become aware of this, not wishing that anything 
should be done now, or in time to come, which might be anywise turned against 
the liberty of that estate for which they had come to Parliament, nor against 
the liberties of the Lords aforesaid, he wills, grants, and declares, by the advice 
and assent of the said Lords, in manner as follows: That is to say:—that it is 
lawful for the Lords to consider among themselves, in this present Parliament, 
and in every other in time to come, in the absence of the King, of the state 
of the Realm, and of the remedies needful for this. And in like manner it is 
lawful for the Commons, on their part, to consider among themselves on the 
same state and remedies. Provided always, that neither the Lords on their 
part, nor the Commons on theirs, should make any report to our said Lord the 
King of any grant, granted by the Commons and assented to by the Lords, nor 
of the discussions on the said grant, believing that the said Lords and Commons 
are of one assent and one accord in that matter; and there in manner and form 
as is accustomed,—that is to say, by the mouth of the Speaker of the said Com- 
mons for the time being ; so that the said Lords and Commons shall be agreed 
with our Lord the King. Besides this, the King wills, with the assent of the 
Lords aforesaid, that the discussion in this present Parliament heard as above, 
should not be drawn into an example in time to come, nor be turned to the 
prejudice or derogation of the Liberties of the Estate for which the said Com- 
mons are now come, neither in this present Parliament nor in any other in 
time hereafter. But he wills that they and all the other estates should be as 
free as they were before.”—(Rolls of Parliament, 9 Hen. IV., No. 21.) 


It will be observed that the judgment of the King as Constitu- 
tional Arbiter under this document restrained the Lords for the 
future from recommending taxes to the Crown without the con- 
currence of the Commons, and further made the Commons, through 
their Speaker in every instance, the mouthpiece of the joint recom- 
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mendation. Matters remained so for a time, but two centuries later 
a further innovation took place. 

In 1628 a great change was made in the form of Finance Bills. 
Up till that year, while the Lords had assented to the initiative of 
the Commons in granting Supply as established in 1407, they had 
still claimed to be named in the preamble of the Supply Bill as 
concurring in the grant. But on the 7th of June, 1628, a Com- 
mittee, which included Coke and Selden, altered the preamble 
into the modern form, “ Most Gracious Sovereign, we your 
Majesty’s most faithful Commons, have given and granted to your 
Majesty.” The Lords demurred, but finally assented to the change. 

In 1640 the power of the Upper Chamber was still further 
limited. In the short Parliament of that year, the King having 
come to the House of Lords and demanded an immediate Supply, 
the Lords requested a conference with the Commons. A question 
was raised whether the Lords could in any way interfere with the 
Commons relative to the precedence which Supply should have 
over other matters. On the 27th of April, the Lords expressed to 
the Commons their opinion that in regard of the urgency, and even 
the necessity, of the King’s affairs, the Commons should proceed to 
Supply before any other business. A conference was held, after 
which Mr. Herbert, the Solicitor-General, reported to the Commons 
that the Lords had stated that, “though my Lords would not 
meddle with matters of subsidy which they lay naturally and 
properly to you, no, not to give you advice therein, but have utterly 
declined it, yet, being members of one body and subjects of one 
King, and all concerned in the common safety and in their duty to 
his Majesty, and in their zeal and natural love to their country, 
themselves, and their posterity, they have declared by vote ‘that 
they held it most necessary and fit that the matter of Supply 
should have precedency before any other matter or consideration 
whatsoever, and therefore desired a conference with you to let you 
know their reasons.” Upon this the Commons resolved “that by 
the matter propounded in the late conference with the Lords, the 
privileges of this House are violated,” and further, “that their 
Lordships voting, propounding, and declaring, touching matters ot 
Supply in such sort as is contained in this report before it moved 
from this House, is a breach of privilege of this House.” 

In 1671 another development was recorded. A Bill for impos- 
ing certain Import Duties was amended by the Lords. The 
Commons resolved, “that there is a fundamental right in that 
House alone in Bills of Rates and Impositions on Merchandize as 
to the matter, the measure, and the time.” The Lords objected 
that this was a mere assertion, and that “neither reason nor pre- 

cedent had been offered by the Commons to back the Resolution.” 
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Repeated conferences were held, and the Attorney-General* of the 
day was appointed to draw up the Commons’ reasons. ‘They are 
a curious illustration of the way in which new rights have been 
from time to time asserted by the Representative Chamber. The 
perusal of them ought to satisfy even those critics of Lord 
Rosebery’s recent speeches who have attirmed that in quoting 
financial precedents he was quoting resolutions which only declared 
an ancient fundamental rule. None of the precedents quoted by 
the Commons appear to be conclusive of the point at issue, while 
those referred to by the Lords show that according to earlier usage 
the Lords had the right which they claimed. But the time had 
come for the Constitution to enter upon another stage of its 
evolution. The Commons in concluding their reasons speak 
thus: “Your Lordships say you are put to an ignoble choice, 
either to refuse the King’s supplies when they are most necessary, 
or to consent to such ways and proportions which neither your own 
judgment nor the good of the Government or people can admit. 
We pray your Lordships to observe that this reason makes your 
Lordship’s judgment to be the measure of the welfare of the 
Commons of England. . . . The Commons have examined 
themselves and their proceedings, and find no reason why your 
Lordships should put them in mind of that modesty by which 
their ancestors showed a great deference to the wisdom of the 
Lords: for they resolve ever to observe the modes ty of their ances- 
tors, and doubt not but your Lordships will also follow the 
wisdom of yours.” After a few further convulsive movements, and 
the passing of a further resolution in yet more general terms by 
the Commons in 1678, the Lords’ opposition subsided and the 
principle of the resolution of 1671 became a convention of the 
Constitution, although the claim in it was really made for the first 
time and was at variance not only with theory but with practice. 
The real answer of the Commons to the dilemmas put by the 
Lords was that the relationship of the two branches of the legis- 
lature was a developing one, and that the time had come for the 
expression of a further development. The balance of power had 
been insensibly shifting. 

The last case which can be referred to here is that of 1860. 
In that year the House of Lords rejected a Bill which the 
Commons had passed for the repeal of the Excise Duties on 
paper. The Commons appointed a Committee to search for pre- 
cedents, a course they have always taken when they have desired 
to make a new precedent, and resolved that “to guard against 
the exercise of that power by the House of Lords” (the power 


* Sir Heneage Finch, afterwards Lord Chancellor Nottingham. 
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which the Lords had of rejecting money bills as distinguished 
from that right to amend them which had been negatived in 
the cases quoted from the seventeenth century), “and to secure 
to the Commons their rightful control over taxation and supply, 
this House has in its own hands the power so to impose and re- 
mit taxes, and to frame Bills of Supply, that the right of the 
Commons as to matter, manner, measure and time may be main- 
tained inviolate.” In the next Session (1861) the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, acted upon this resolution by 
embodying the entirety of his Budget proposals in one Bill, 
and including among them the resolution to repeal the paper 
duties which had been the subject of a separate Bill in the Ses- 
sion before. There was much outcry by the supporters of the 
Peers over this course, but after remonstrance they gave in, 
wnd accepted a new and additional convention of the Constitution 
restricting the power of the Lords. 

Here we have the justification and real “inwardness” of Lord 
Rosebery’s plan of proceeding by resolution rather than by Bill. 
In the case of a Constitution such as ours, which is not fixed but 
is evolving itself in a course of development towards democracy, 
there are no such dilemmas as are insisted on by Lord Salisbury 
on the one hand and the Leeds Conference on the other. For the 
change takes place in accordance with the curious practice which 
has been for centuries that of our Legislature and our Judicial 
Bench alike, by the establishment of new precedents which, pro- 
fessing only to declare what already exists, alter the substance 
while preserving the old form. The enacting words of every Act 
of Parliament provide that the law which it contains is made by 
the Sovereign with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and of the Commons. The theory of the Constitu- 
tion, as has been pointed out by Mr. Hearn in his great book on the 
Government of England, is that of a monarchy limited, not in the 
sense that the Sovereign is by himself supreme and yet restrained 
by other and co-ordinate bodies checking his power, but in the 
very different sense that his will can only be expressed in certain 
limited and well-known constitutional ways Even in the case of 
the prerogative, that part of the Sovereign power which can be 
exercised otherwise than through Parliament, there are, many acts 
of which the law courts will only take notice if they are evidenced 
by the affixing of the great seal, or countersignature of the sign 
manual by a responsible Minister. And in the case of legislation 
yet greater formalities are requisite. The judges are bound by law 
to be blind to the assertion of the Sovereign legislative will unless 
it is expressed in Parliament and with the advice and consent of 
the three estates. This has been so, in a sense, always. Even 
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before the Conquest it was the case. “The formula,” says the 
Bishop of Oxford (Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 1., 
149) “ by which the co-operation of the Witenagemot was expressed, 
is definite and distinct. The laws of Ini are enacted ‘ with the con- 
sent and teaching of the bishops, with all the ealdermen and the 
most distinguished Witan of the nation, and with a large gather- 
ing of God’s servants’; those of Wihtraed are decreed ‘by the 
great men with the suffrages of all, as an addition to the 
lawful customs of the Kentish people. Alfred issues his code 
‘with the counsel and consent of his Witan.’” So too with 
the Norman Constitution. The present writer had the duty 
during last summer of conducting for the Island of Jersey their 
appeal to the Privy Council against an order in Council which had 
been made, purporting to change a certain law of the Island by the 
mere exercise of the prerogative, without the advice and consent 
of the States, or Parliament of the Island. The obnoxious Order 
in Council was recalled on another point, and the Privy Council 
did not find it necessary to decide on the most important con- 
tention of the Island. This was that it possessed a constitution 
which pertained to it as a fragment of the old Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, retained by the Crown of England when King John lost 
the remainder. But elaborate research was made with all the 
resources, both of the Crown and the Island, and a unique collec- 
tion of materials for a constitutional history of the Channel 
Islands was got together during the preparations for the argu- 
ment. These materials appear to vindicate conclusively the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Freeman and other historians as against 
Mr. Palgrave, that in Normandy also the Ducal Monarchy was a 
limited one, and that legislation took place only with the advice 
and consent of a “Curia,” and that the constitutional form of 
government had developed after the Conquest, both in England 
and the Channel Islands, not as something new, but as a form 
which was common to Normans and Saxons alike, from early 
periods of their histories. 

But while it is true that the history of this country displays to 
us a monarchy which has always been limited in the sense that 
the concurrence of the component elements of a parliament 
was always necessary for the valid expression of the Sovereign 
will in legislation, it is by no means true that the relationship 
of these elements has been at all times the same. In the days 
of the Conqueror, and for long afterwards, his great council com- 
bined judicial and administrative with its legislative functions. 
By slow degrees the Courts of Law, the King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer became separate Councils of the King, in 
which exclusively his authority as the fountain of justice was 
exercised. The business of administration passed to his Privy 
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Council, and the great Council itself separated up into the estates 
of the Clergy, the Lords, and the Commons. Still later, these 
estates assumed the form of a Parliament with two Houses, 
But down to the time of the Stuarts the King himself was the 
dominant element of legislative authority. Not only so, but down 
to a period which ended shortly before the accession of the Tudors, 
legislation took place in a fashion which placed Parliament at the 
mercy of the King. The practice was for the Commons, not to 
present a Bill to be accepted or rejected as a whole, but to petition 
for a remedy. If the King acceded to the petition he did not 
grant its prayer in terms. He appears to have framed at the end 
of the Session an entry on the Statute Roll which contained what 
he pleased to grant of the original prayer, and the Commons had 
no power of supervising the entry. It was not without a struggle 
that the power of tendering to the King Bills, to be accepted or re- 
jected in their entirety, was at last won. The practice of the Tudors, 
though modern in its form, was in its substance very different. 
They governed through Parliament, it is true, but the Parliaments 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. were their creatures which did 
their bidding. It was in the time of the Stuarts that the real 
struggle began, and that the elements in the sovereign body began 
to have their relationship modified. The changes of 1688 ex- 
pressed the solution of the problem. The King began to reign 
without governing, and his ministers became ministers under the 
control of and responsible to Parliament. From the point of view 
of the judges, Bills were passed by the Sovereign, “ by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and of the 
Commons,” just as much before as after this date. The judges 
could take no notice of, and had no concern with the conventions 
of the Constitution. But underneath the old forms all had been 
changed. The King did not initiate, and presently he was to 
cease even to veto. The Lords Spiritual concurred, but had ceased 
to be the separate power they once were. The Lords Temporal 
and the Commons became the two great influences in legislation- 
By 1688 the balance of power had been transferred from the King, 
and we entered on a new period of our history in which this balance 
was to be transferred more and more to the Commons. 

How this transference had taken place in the case of money bills 
by a date even earlier than 1688 we have seen. But it was not 
until much later that signs of a similar transference began to show 
themselves in other matters. After all the real question is whether 
the Lords admit the will of the people as supreme. By their 
refusal to pass the Reform Bill of 1831, they showed that they 
were not prepared to make that admission. The struggle then 
was of a far more revolutionary nature than any that can take 
place to-day. In the following year they made the admission by 
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passing the Bill, and another unwritten convention was thereby 
added to the Constitution. Each Reform Bill that has been passed 
since then has reattirmed and extended the convention. In 1885, 
we appear to have accepted the principle of democracy without 
qualitication. The attitude of Conservative statesmen, who have 
since then declined to treat propositions for further extensions of 
the franchise as involving questions of broad principle, appears to 
me to make this plain. And the House of Lords has, in addition, 
expressly renounced the title which it unquestionably at one time 
possessed, of resisting the popular will. Has it been governing 
itself accordingly? Is the demand for large majorities, is the 
spirit in which it has considered proposals which the Governments 
of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery have laid before it, in accord- 
ance with the principles which now regulate its relations to the 
Representative Chamber? If not, it is necessary to demand the 
acceptance, in terms about which there can be no controversy, of 
the real situation, just as the demand was made in 1407, in 1640, 
in 1671, in 1832, and in 1860. Lord Rosebery’s resolution is de- 
claratory, just as the resolutions of these.periods were declaratory 
of changes that had taken place and required expression. No 
doubt it is larger and wider in its scope ; but it is not proportion- 
ately larger and wider than are the changes in the franchise, and 
the extension of the principle of democracy upon which it is 
founded, and of the consequences of which it is the expression. 

If what has now been stated is a true view of the situation, the 
real question of the day becomes apparent. There is no conflict 
between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. It is not a question ot 
ending or mending the House of Lords, it is a question of modity- 
ing, and modifying constitutionally, the unwritten relations of that 
House to the Representative Chamber. It was, therefore, right and 
in accordance with precedent that Lord Rosebery should propose 
to proceed by resolution. If the ultimate tribunal should, as the 
result of a general election, express its approval of the resolution, 
it will be the constitutional duty of the House of Lords to acquiese. 
Not to do so would be to assume a revolutionary position. Then 
for the first time the introduction of a Bill and the advice of 
Ministers to the Sovereign to use her influence over the Peerage 
to secure its passage might be justifiable and necessary. Such a 
necessity is not to be anticipated. The history of the past en- 
courages the belief that no such situation will arise, and that no 
resort to the means of quelling an unconstitutional revolt will be 
required. Nor is it apparent that any advantage would accrue 
from proceeding by Bill. The few provisions which such a Bill 
would contain, sweeping though they might be, would necessarily 
leave interstices. Much of the space which those interstices would 
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cover is at present occupied by delicate understandings, invariably 
acted upon, and which restrain the Peers, to the advantage of the 
Commons, and far more closely than any written code could do, 
from even discussing such matters as finance. But if a written 
code were established would these unwritten understandings re- 
main in force? Hupressio unius, exclusio altervus ! 

Again, where is the necessity for legislative restriction? Once 
establish that the Lords were acting unconstitutionally in the re- 
jection of a measure, which in the Commons’ deliberate judgment, 
arrived at by no matter how small a majority, represented the 
opinion of their constituents, and the controversy would cease to 
be a Party one. When the Lords’ Amendments to the Parish 
Councils Bill were under discussion in the Commons it turned out 
that the Lords had, upon one occasion, probably by a slip, altered a 
money provision in a clause sent up by the Commons. Possibly 
on the particular point the Opposition might have agreed with the 
Lords. But it would have been unconstitutional of them to admit 
that the point could be so raised. What had been done was a 
breach of privilege. Accordingly the Speaker, of his own initia- 
tive, simply drew the attention of the House to the circumstance, 
and without discussion or division the Commons declined to enter- 
tain the Amendment. The Lords would not to-day embark on 
an attack on the privileges of the Representative House. 

The method of Resolution has a further advantage. Such a 
Resolution, whether accepted voluntarily or under compulsion, 
would work, if it declared the new principle that the Commons 
were for the future to be the sole judges of the will of the Con- 
stituencies, without going into details. This would shift the 
balance of power completely to the Representative Chainber, 
leaving it open to the Upper House to suggest revision, as well 
as to initiate legislation, and to intervene in cases of obvious 
inistake, but not to set up a right of independent judgment 
as to whether a Bill should pass or not. Its very elasticity 
would be the guarantee of its efficiency. To define in words 
the exact relationship which is desired between the two Houses 
is impossible. It is a question of spirit rather than of letter. 
Take, for example, the Resolution against tacking foreign matter 
to Supply Bills in such a way as to deprive the Lords of the 
power of considering the foreign matter, which was passed by 
the Lords in 1702, and which is accepted by the Commons: 
“That the annexing any clause or clauses to a Bill of Aid or 
Supply, the matter of which is foreign to or ditterent from the 
inatter of the said Bills of Aid or Supply, is unparliamentary, and 
tends to the destruction of the constitution of the Government.” 
How could the words “ foreign to or different from” be further 
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defined ? They sufficiently indicate the spirit in which the ques- 
tion is to be looked at, and this has proved in practice quite 
sufficient. It is not too much to hope that the acceptance of a 
resolution declaring that the Commons are entitled to be the sole 
judges of the will of the Constituencies would settle the question 
at issue. At all events, it would put the Lords in a hopeless 
position if they were to violate the new principle, and an appeal 
to the country followed. And yet it would leave the Upper 
Chamber vested with complete theoretical control, and capable of 
acting in a Constitutional emergency if the Commons had plainly 
and obviously put themselves in the wrong. 

One cannot help thinking that much of the difficulty of the con- 
troversy may be obviated by reflection on what check it is that is 
really wanted. It is a reserve power of veto, more real than that 
which the Crown possesses now, more real than the control which the 
Imperial Parliament exercises over the legislation of the Colonies, 
more akin to that which the Home Rule Bill contemplated that 
the Imperial Parliament should have over the Irish Legislative 
Body, a power to be exercised only when the spirit of the Consti- 
tution was being violated. History shows that such understand- 
ings have been and can be established, and that when they have 
grown up the House of Lords can be trusted to observe them. 
The controversies raised by the Commons about supposed violation 
of their privileges have but rarely been such in point of fact—they 
have been struggles for the establishment of something new under 
the guise of an appeal to precedent. 

In conclusion, it may be asked whether the country will remain 
content with an Upper Chamber so shorn of its original functions. 
The answer seems to be that it probably will not be content, but 
that the re-establishment of the House of Lords belongs to a later 
stage, to be entered on after the question of the Veto has been dis- 
posed of, and as part of a further problem. The tendency of the 
time is towards devolution by the Imperial Parliament of local 
business to local legislatures. This has long since become the 
principle of our system of government in the Colonies. It may 
shortly become so not only in Ireland but in Scotland. It may be 
that in England and Wales the same principle will be applied. If 
so, transition is not impossible to a state of matters in which the 
Imperial Parliament will be yet more concerned than it is to-day 
with the ever-increasing business of the Empire as such, and in 
which a reformed and reconstituted House of Lords will have 
become the Chamber which contains the wise men of the Queen’s 
dominions, distant as well as near. 


R. B. HALpANE. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


a 


Hark! In the air, around, above, 

The Angelic Music soars and swells, 
And, in the Garden that I love, 

I hear the sound of Christmas Bells. 


Il. 
From hamlet hollow, village height, 
The silvery Message seems to start, 
And, far away, its notes to-night 


Are surging through the city’s heart. 


III. 


Assurance clear to those who fret, 
O’er vanished Faith and feelings fled, 
That not in English homes is yet 
Tradition dumb, or Reverence dead : 


IV. 
Nor, when anew from town-girt tower 
Or fen-swept spire the Yule-bells peal, 
Are those who watch o’er England’s power 
‘Too wise to pray, too proud to kneel. 


v. 
Now onward floats the sacred tale, 
Past leafless woodlands, freezing rills ; 
It wakes from sleep the silent vale, 
It skims the mere, it scales the hills ; 
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VI. 
And, rippling on up rings of space, 
Sounds faint and fainter as more high, 
‘Till mortal ear no more may trace 
‘The music homeward to the sky. 


VII. 
‘lo courtly roof and rustic cot 
Old comrades wend from far and wide : 
Now is the ancient feud forgot, 
The growing grudge is laid aside. 


VII. 
Bright on the board the gifts are spread, 
The flagons gleam, the trenchers smoke ; 
The boar’s is now the laurelled head, 
Now is the Feast of simple folk. 


IX, 


The agéd tell of ancient cheer, 
And boast ’twas merrier then than now ; 
The children shout “‘ A glad New Year!” 
And kiss beneath the berried bough. 


x. 
But, in the pauses of their mirth, 
The Heavenly Hymn is carolled still : 
‘Glory to God on high, on Earth 
Peace, and to all mankind good-will.” 


XI. 


Peace and good-will twixt rich and poor! 


Good-will and peace twixt class and class! 
Let old with new, let Prince with boor, 
Send round the bowl, and drain the glass! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


XI. 
That still behind the steely sea 
That guards our greatuess like a sword, 
The free-born children of the free 


May own one law, one land, one lord. 


XIII. 


And never in our midst may sound 
Discordant voice or threat morose, 
But every Year that circles round 
May find and bind us yet more close. 


XIV. 

But not alone for those who still 
Within the Mother-Land abide, 
We deck the porch, we dress the sill, 
And fling the portal open wide. 


XY. 
But unto all of British blood,— 
Whether they cling to Egbert’s Throne, 
Or, far beyond the Western flood, 
Have reared a Sceptre of their own, 


XVI. 
And, half-regretful, yearn to win 
Their way back home, and fondly claim 
The rightful share of kith and kin 
In Alfred’s glory, Shakespeare’s fame,— 


XVI. 

We pile the logs, we troll the stave, 
We waft the tidings wide and far, 
And speed the wish, on wind and wave, 
To Southern Cross and Northern Star, 
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XVIII. 


Yes! Peace on earth, Atlantic strand! 
Peace and good-will, Pacific shore! 

Across the waters stretch your hand, 
And be our brothers more and more! 


XIX. 


Blood of our blood, in every clime! 
Race of our race, by every sea ! 

‘To you we sing the Christmas rhyme, 
For you we light the Christmas-tree. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Christmas Eve, 1894. 
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